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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faitb and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astica] jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY PASTORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The twenty-first annual Pastors’ Con- 
ference for clergymen of all denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley, including west- 
ern Massachusetts, will be held under the 
auspices of the Pastoral Union of Connect- 
icut and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
13 and 14, in Hartranft Hall of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, 55 Elizabeth 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Dr. Howard Chandler 
Robbins, professor of Pastoral Theology 
in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. His general theme will be 
“Expository Preaching with Especial Ref- 
erence to the Christian Year,” with the 
following sub-topics: ‘Preparation for the 
Gospel: Hebrew Prophecy,” ‘‘The Proc- 
lamation of the Gospel,” ““The Timelessness 
of the Gospel,’ ‘‘The Timeliness of the 
Gospel,’’ and “The Gospel as a Bond of 
Unity.” 

Dr. Robbins is a Philadelphian by birth, 
a Phi Beta Kappa Yale graduate in the 
class of 1899, and studied at Princeton 
Theological Seminary and the Episcopal 
Theological School. He has been recog- 
nized with honorary degrees from Wil- 
liams, Middlebury, Yale and _ Trinity 
Colleges, the Episcopal Theological School 
and the Theological Seminary of Virginia. 

Among his manifold interests and ac- 
tivities, Dr. Robbins is a member of the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, the 
Society of Colonial Wars and the National 
Institute of Social Sciences. 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at eleven o’clock day- 
light saving time, and two sessions on 
Wednesday. The Conference is in charge 
of a committee consisting of President 
Robbins W. Barstow, Prof. E. Jerome 


Johanson, Rev. William C. Judd, Rev.: 


Eldon H. Mills, and Dean Rockwell H. 
Potter. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 


Mrs. Louise Inman of Foxboro, Mass., 
was re-elected president of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid Association at the annual 
meeting on Friday, Aug. 12. Mrs. Helen 
M. Henshaw of Salem was elected vice- 
president, Elsie G. McPhee of Malden 
secretary, Mrs. Evelyn Colcord of Mt. 
Vernon, New York, treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
Rowland of Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. 
Lizzie M. Nelson of Boston, Mass., and 
Mrs. Beatrice M. Welch of Guilford, 
Maine, directors. The nominating com- 
mittee was composed of Audessa A. New- 
begin, Mrs. Sarah Willis and Mrs. Ethel 
Manning. 

It was voted that greetings be sent to 
Mrs. Clarence Needham, retiring secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Blanche Rowland, ex- 
pressing good wishes and hoping for their 
early recovery from present illness. Mrs. 
Rowland left Ferry Beach on July 31 for 
medical treatment at Boston for a throat 


ailment. Early in the spring Mrs. Need- 
ham fractured a leg, and has not quite re- 
covered from that. 

Mrs. Colcord reported that the total 
amount raised by the 1937 fair was $200.24; 
the 1937 Birthday Fund produced a net 
return of $150.45. Up to the time of the 
meeting the 1988 fair had brought in 
$126.18 and the Birthday Fund a net re- 
turn of $134.05. 

A report from Mr. Sodergren showed 
that the $350 appropriation made last 
year was spent for a ventilating system 
over the kitchen range, a new 52-gallon 
hot water tank, and a cooling system to 
bring cold water in continuous supply to 
the dining-room. 

Three hundred dollars was appropriated 
toward a new refrigerating unit for the 
kitchen. The present refrigerator needs 
enlarging and better insulation. Another 
$50 was appropriated for expenditure on 
equipment at the discretion of the execu- 
tive board. It was voted that the Ladies’ 
Aid sponsor the making of cushions for the 
chairs in Rowland Hall, and undoubtedly 
this will meet with widespread approval. 
A more uncomfortable chair could hardly 
be designed. 

A recommendation was passed along to 
the Ferry Beach Park Association Board 
that provision be made for the care and 
instruction of children present during the 
institute season. The constitution was 
amended to provide that the annual meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Aid be held during the 
week of the Women’s Institute. 

Mrs. Ernest Sodergren was appointed 
general chairman of the fair, with Mrs. 
Eben Prescott and Mrs. Mary Newbegin as 
assistants. The gratitude of the organi- 
zation was recorded for Mr. and Mrs. 
Sodergren for their wise expenditure of 
appropriations in the last few years. 

* * 


NEWS FROM THE CAMP HILL 
CIRCUIT 


In Pensacola, Florida, twenty-five Uni- 
versalist members and friends responded 
to an invitation and attended a ‘“‘get-to- 
gether’ with preaching services at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. M. E. White Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 14. The delight of the 
group can well be imagined, inasmuch as 
this was the first preaching service to be 
held in Pensacola in six years. The en- 
thusiasm was such that it is hoped that 
this parish can be added to Rev. Ralph 
P. Boyd’s circuit of four churches in Ala- 
bama. The church at present is rented to 
another denomination. Arrangements will 
be made to have use of the building for 
what services can be-arranged. Mr. 
Boyd accepted the invitation to return 
there sometime during the second week in 
September. P 

De Funiak Springs, Florida, which lie 
twenty-five miles south of the parish at 
Florala, Alabama, has come to the at- 
tention of Mr. Boyd also. Active parish 

(Continued on page 1045) 
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DOCTOR ELIOT, THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
AND OUR DUTY 
HE majority of liberals who subscribe to The 
Christian Century and profit by it will not feel 
happy over its reference to matters of public 
morality and social reform as ‘‘peripheral.”” They will 
hold with Dr. Frederick May Eliot that study of the 
gospels themselves will reveal that to Jesus such mat- 
ters were central. 

The question back of this particular discussion is 
whether or not an honest effort to bring all Christians 
of the world together against war, materialism, athe- 
ism and selfishness of all kinds, must be made on the 
basis of accepting Jesus of Nazareth “as God and 
Savior.” 

The Christian Century took the view that co- 
operation between Unitarians and Universalists and 
the other churches would have to be limited at pres- 
ent to “good works,” which it regarded as on the 
outer rim of the Christian fellowship, and that these 
liberals would not feel at home with the people of 
other Churches in the matters which lie more toward 
the center of Christian thought and practice. 

Let us deal first with center and rim. With 
Jesus there was neither. With the balanced Christian 
of today there is neither. In all denominations some 
individuals emphasize faith and some emphasize 
works. With Jesus they were equal. Doctor Eliot 
was simply saying, “‘You certainly cannot mean that 
social action is a minor matter.” The Christian 
Century comes back boldly and says, ‘““We do mean 
that public morality and social reform are ‘periph- 
eral,’’’ but doubtless if pressed too hard it would 
say that the periphery of a wheel is as essential as 
the hub. One could argue all night and, unless one 
defined his terms, he would get nowhere. We content 
ourselves with saying that Doctor Eliot’s statement 
is better “gospel” than the statement of the Century 
seems to be, but that in fact probably they agree. 
Christianity, as The Christian Century says, ‘did not 
begin as an ethic; it began as a religion,’ but it began 
as a religion with an ethic at its heart. 

Our readers will note in the able editorial of 
The Christian Century—which seems to us so impor- 
tant that we republish it in this issue—that the 
editor says that a characteristic of the modern mind 
is its power to emancipate itself from issues purely 
“verbalistic.” It is that characteristic of true lib- 
erals that has enabled them to feel at home in most 
modern churches. Repeatedly have we met Uni- 
versalists at work in Presbyterian or other churches 
in communities where we have no churches, who 
have said: “‘What these folks at heart want, we want, 
a God-fearing community. What we all try to do 


together is to trust and obey.’’ What in fact they all 
felt was that there is a Mighty Power, however men 
describe Him, and that the supreme duty of man is 
to make His will supreme in human affairs. When this 
attitude prevails the gap is not a wide one. 

And however true it may be that the Unitarian 
movement in its beginning was a great theological 
protest, as ours was, it is just as true that Unitarians, 
Universalists, Disciples, Presbyterians and others are 
today less theological minded, and that all are at- 
tempting to save a world that is less theological 
minded. ‘Therefore the chance of success depends on 
our being large-minded enough to see that no one 
definition can express adequately the Power and 
Wisdom that brought us all into being, and alive 
enough to the meaning of Christ to unite in the work 
he has held up before us to do. 

We commend to all of our churches the statement 
of Doctor Eliot about our duty in this hour of world 
crisis. We do not hazard much in saying that The 
Christian Century will endorse it warmly. Especially 
do we commend this sentence: ‘The one thing which 
would immediately and perhaps permanently destroy 
the possibility of their (the liberals) usefulness, would 
be an attitude of injured or superior aloofness.”’ 

* * 


LIGHT ON THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


NE cannot read the White Lectures* for 1938, 
just published in this country, without grati- 
tude, for the choice of subject and for the caliber 

of the men who delivered them. 

The White Foundation is a British foundation 
dating back to 1623, when a sum of money was left 
for week-day lectures on practical or doctrinal theology 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, London. 

This year England is celebrating the 400th anni- 
versary of the order of the King to set up the Bible in 
the English language in all parish churches so that 
the common people might have access to it. For 
this reason the trustees of the White fund chose ‘Our 
English Bible’”’ as the subject of the lectures. 

Some of the greatest men in the English Church 
gave the lectures, and we are impressed by the fact 
that all are modern minded, use beautiful English, 
and so discuss their special subjects as to make one 
want to read and study the Bible. 

The lectures are six in number with a foreword 
by Archdeacon Sharpe. 

Dean Inge spoke on ‘‘What England Owes to the 
Bible,’ Canon Alexander on “The Revival of Learn- 


*Our English Bible. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, the Very 
Rev. W. R. Matthews and others. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany: London, New York and Toronto. Paper, price 90 cents. 
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ing,” Canon Storr on “William Tyndale and the First 
Printed English Scripture,” Doctor Wilkinson, secre- 
tary of the Bible Society, on “Miles Coverdale, Trans- 
lator and Bishop,’”’ Canon Deane on “The Authorized 
and Revised Versions,’”’ and Dean Matthews on “The 
Bible and the Living Word of God.” While all the 
lectures are intensely interesting, the first and the last 
are the really unusual contributions. 

All of these lecturers have liberated minds, ex- 
alted conceptions of truth, and the conviction that 
there is such a thing as a living word of God. They 
know that the Bible today is respected more than it 
is read, and they believe that Bible reading in the 
light of modern knowledge will feed men’s souls 
in a way that the old “traditionalism” never did. 

The book is a light-weight little volume well 
printed, to slip into the side pocket and to read with 
care. If so read, it will prove to be, not a substitute 
for the Bible, but a definite push toward Bible study. 


* * 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


ADICAL organizations making loud protests 
R against Mayor Hague and conditions in Jersey 
City will not carry much weight with con- 
servatives, and perhaps not greatly stir up even lib- 
erals, but the action of the American Bar Association 
is another matter. 

That organization, upon recommendation of the 
new president, Frank J. Hogan, authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee whose task it will be to 
protect the liberties of rich and poor alike. The As- 
sociation also specifically directed the new committee 


to investigate the status of civil liberties in Jersey City. 


CHURCHES AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


HURCHES and politics, churches and economic 
problems, churches and world affairs—these 
are subjects for lively discussion in many re- 

ligious bodies. Our own Institute of World Affairs 
has just held another successful session at Ferry Beach. 

Nobody in our fellowship that we know of, 
questions the basic propositions on which such an 
institute has been founded. Church people ought to 
know more about world affairs, about other nations, 
other races, rivalries, danger spots, and hopeful phases 
of the world situation. Universalist church people 
especially ought to be interested and informed, be- 
cause Universalists claim to be world-wide and race- 
wide in their sympathies. 

While our Institute of World Affairs has stuck 
rather closely to the task of informing people, it has 
rendered a service also in making our people feel 
friendlier to other peoples and more willing to help 
them. It is on the side of being friendly and co-opera- 
tive that the great difference of opinion comes in our 
land. Christian people do not sense what they are 
saying and what they are doing when they take the 
attitude, ‘‘Let them look out for themselves.’”’ They 
do not realize how often the hate thought, or one of 
its milder forms, the dislike thought, the suspicion 
thought, grips them. Nor do they sense the spiritual 
significance of their act when they are so quick on the 
trigger to punish any Congressman who votes for a 


debt settlement or a Senator who votes to ratify a 
treaty whereby anything is given up in a spirit of 
justice to another nation. With multitudes religion 
is in one compartment and foreign affairs in another. 
In fact they cannot be separated. We cannot be 
right with God and wrong with our neighbors. We 
cannot be selfish with England or Japan and atone by 
gifts to church or charity. The task before churches 
of broadening out the attitude of the United States 
in world affairs'is a colossal task. But the church is 
derelict in its duty and false to the ideals of Christ, 
which does not try. Our own Institute of World 


Affairs is a contribution. 
* K 


MANY STRAWS MAKE A HEAVY STACK 


HE writer of a New York Times article date lined 
London, August 5, calls our attention to the 
significant fact that “from the Arctic Ocean to 

the Mediterranean and the Black Sea extends a belt 
of neutrality.’”’ The governments in this territory 
include the Netherlands, Belgium and the Scandi- 
navian countries, the so called “Oslo group,’’ Poland 
and her Baltic neighbors Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and finally Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Turkey. So strong have the ties of this 
neutral block grown under the quiet but skillful stimu- 
lation of Polish Foreign Minister Josef Beck that the 
diplomatic experts of the great powers are taking 
serious account of the situation. Here is a group of 
nations growing closer and closer together in their 
determination to keep out of the quarrels of their 
larger neighbors. Both by policy and by agreement 
they constitute a buffer between Germany and Russia. 
We do not pose as a foreign policy expert, but we are 
convinced that this comparatively little noted activity 
of the lesser powers is more significant and hopeful 
than all the front page headlines recounting the big 
game of bluff and counter bluff being played daily by 
Europe’s big bullies. 

Even the village idiot knows that many straws 
make a heavy stack. 

E. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Just how large a fortune can the political boss 
of a city amass out of his job, and yet be described as 
‘“honest,”’ ‘‘generous,” “kind,” “‘clean’’? 


Next week we shall publish a most interesting 
and timely sermon by the Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., of Oak Park, IIl., “Your Faith Is Not Your 
Creed.”’ 


Now we know that there is a heaven, for Moses, 
a good hound dog, in an Atlantic Monthly story (Au- 
gust) tracks his master to the very gates. Read it 
and see what strange folks get to heaven. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate refuses to 
join a movement seeking larger provision for re- 
ligious exhibits and services at the New York World’s 
Fair on the ground that the methods of “ballyhoo” 
or high pressure salesmanship inseparable from an 
exposition cheapen religion. 
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“I Like America” | 
A Symposium Upon a Book 


Granville Hicks has told us in a recent book why he 
likes America, and now several highly intelligent people 
tell us in articles which follow why they like or do not 
like Hicks and the book. 

This symposium, of course, deals with something 
far deeper than liking or not liking a book. It deals 
with the future of civilization. Mr. Hicks argues for 
changes in the social system which in his judgment 
will enable America to fulfill her high mission, and his 
critics examine these fundamental positions of the book. 

The Editor. 


READS HICKS FOR HIS SPIRIT 
Carleton M. Fisher 


LIKE AMERICA, by Granville Hicks, is a book 
that should be read by all thinking liberals, not 
only because of what it says, but because of 

the spirit in which it is written. It is most refresh- 
ing in these times of emotionalized spoutings and 
frankly prejudicial snortings, to find a book that is 
both simply and sincerely written, expressed in a 
reasonable and stimulating fashion. Mr. Hicks not 
only tells us why he honestly likes America, but, in a 
constructive manner, proceeds to analyze America’s 
failings, and suggests that we ought to make America 
a better place in which to live. 

The analysis of the American scene which he puts 
forth in his book cannot be reasonably disputed by 
anyone who faces the actualities of our living. That 
widespread suffering exists, that little children are 
under-nourished, that civil liberties are denied, that 
confusion and despair hang like a pall over our people, 
that there is definitely something ‘‘cock-eyed’’ about 
a social system that with all its technological improve- 
ments and political refinements cannot feed, clothe 
and house its people—are facts that stand unques- 
tioned by anyone who is at all cognizant of reality. 

“What do to about it” is the thing that puzzles 
most of us. And Mr. Hicks suggests a very sensible 
approach toward doing something about it. Let 
us try to make capitalism work; let us legislate adequate 
wage and hour bills and social security measures; let 
us protect our civil liberties and insure to labor the 
right to organize and bargain collectively. If reform 
be possible, let’s have it! For, after all, if capitalism 
can be made to work and make life truly livable for 
everyone, who in blazes would want to be bothered 
with revolution? 

To those of us who are opposed to Communism 
is presented a real challenge. If we don’t want 
Communism, we must do something more than just 
shout and tear our hair every time a Communist 
speaks; we must do something more than just utter 
lengthy diatribes against the “‘reds;’’ we must do 
something more than merely deny the constitutional 
rights of free speech and assembly to Communists; 
we must do something more besides beat up, spit 
upon and vilify the meekest Communist who dares 
raise his voice in public. 

For if Communism really threatens us, it is be- 
cause capitalism is failing us. The new world steps 


in only when the old world is crumbling. For those 
of us who prefer to keep the world we have, there is, 
therefore, only one basic and legitimate thing to do: 
use all the energy we have been expending thus far in 
denouncing Communism in so transforming capitalism 
that it will bring to all our people such a happy, hope- 
ful kind of life that they will have no ears for mes- 
siahs and no concern for millenniums. The seed of 
Communism will not grow if the soil is not fertile and 
ready to give growth to it. 

Mr. Hicks doubts that we can reform this world 
of ours; he believes it needs to be turned upside down. 
Jesus felt the same way about the world in which he 
lived, but that need not bother us. Jesus was ready 
to die in the attempt to build a new world, and we are 
not; Jesus was ready to suffer for the sake of a new 
world, and we are not. 

And there is no need of our suffering and dying for 
the sake of a new world. For we are comfortably 
situated in this world, and if by virtue of dirty politics 
and greased palms, bread and circuses, we can keep 
most of the people out of mischief most of the time, 
we can look forward to the same old ways of living; 
and Hicks can go on writing excellent books, and 
thugs can go on beating up strike-pickets, and people 
can go on begging, and the bands will play, and the 
flag will wave, and children will have rickets, and 
champagne will flow in exclusive places, and ‘‘What’s 
all the fuss about anyway—ain’t that life?”’ 

Hicks wants to see a better America, and so do I. 
He isa Communist and lam not. If men and women 
of different political convictions cannot profit from 
a mutual exchange of thought in the spirit of freedom, 
there’ll be no better America. There will come instead 
the tragic destruction of all that the American dream 
has ever meant to those who have hoped and labored 
that this nation might grow in liberty and in happiness 


for all its people. 
x O* 


AS HICKS ADDS IT AND AS I ADD IT 
Max A. Kapp 
T is a startling experience to have a man like Gran- 
ville Hicks in his “I Like America” take the facts 
about housing, wages, health and the rest of the 
economic picture in America and add them up into 
the total “Communism.” It is startling because 
these same facts are the ones which people like you 
and me have added up into something which does not 
spell ““Communism.” Because we are bound to re- 
spect the straightforward honesty and clear-eyed in- 
telligence of Granville Hicks, we are forced to re- 
examine the ground on which we stand to see if we 
have compromised and evaded realities which he has 
resolutely faced. Hicks has written his book in such 
a strategic fashion that he propounds the question to 
every one of us: “Why aren’t you a Communist?” 
And we may be sure that our answer will have been 
anticipated and gently and persuasively met in “I 
Like America.” 


After reading this book I had an opportunity to 
put to three rather well-known liberal business men 
that abrupt inquiry, ““Why aren’t you Communists?” 
These men were all sympathetic New Dealers, and 
they understood that something more than a cate- 
gorical denial of the virtues of Communism was re- 
quired. One man held that Communism was built 
upon violence, and no one could guarantee that an 
order so built would not require violence indefinitely 
to maintain it. Another man said that revolutions 
had signally failed as means of transforming society; 
he believed in patient reconstruction rather than in 
drastic changes which would involve fully as much 
suffering as the old system, with no assurance of ul- 
timate success. Incidentally both of these men be- 
lieved that the basic resources of the country would 
be owned or controlled by the government within fifty 
years. The third man said he was a theoretic Com- 
munist, but for practical purposes of getting along in 
the world he had frankly adopted a working hypothesis 
that was vastly milder. He said that the new taxing 
power was a great step toward a sound economy. 

Hicks says that he accepted Communism when 
he became convinced that capitalists would never 
reform capitalism. He points out that the N. R. A. 
was an opportunity for business men to work together 
to purge business and introduce the era of abundance. 


The business men won’t bring in the era of abundance. 
We'll have to do it, and we’ll have to start now.” 
Later on he says: ‘‘I became a Communist because, 
after I had discovered that capitalism wouldn’t plan, 
I made up my mind that I would find out just what 
had to be done... . it seemed to me quite clear 
that the Communists not only had the clearest con- 
ception of how a society of abundance was to be 
brought about, but were doing the most effective 
work toward that end.” 

Hicks has written in a style that reflects little of 
the ideological jargon of conventional Communism; 
the class struggle is hardly mentioned, and the prole- 
tariat is plainly the great American mass whose fea- 
tures and qualities are known to us. In other words, 
this book is an appeal for an American Communism 
based upon American presuppositions and American 
vocabulary. 

There will be many who will find it impossible to 
simplify the problem as neatly as Hicks has done; 
there will be many who do not see that ‘‘the idea of 
our all working together is simply the next step.” 
There will be many who believe that the inexorable 
pressures of the modern world make it vastly more 
likely that constructive changes can be made toward 
a society of abundance without recourse to Com- 
munism and its violent preludes. Planning has begun; 
strong leadership has come into high places to insist 
upon forward-looking measures which envisage the 
era of abundance without forgetting the strata of 
misery or the need for haste. How much we owe to 
Communism—and shall owe—is an academic specula- 
tion. 

Because Hicks has written his book with his own 
little farm and his own little family always in the 
scene, and because he closes with a chapter addressed 
to his ten-year-old daughter, Stephanie, was no ex- 
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cuse for The New York Times to put its review on the 
same page with reviews of children’s books. “TI Like 
America” contains stuff that can, by no manner of 
means, be classed as child’s play. 

* * 


A COMMUNIST’S DEVOTION 
William E. Gilroy 
Editor of Advance (Congregational) 


OME years ago I reviewed Granville Hicks’s first 
book, “Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity.” 
Hicks had been a student in Harvard Divinity 

School; he had been literary editor of The Christian 
Leader; and had spent a summer, while teaching at. 
Smith College, assisting during vacation arrangements 
in the editorial department of The Congregationalist. 
I liked Hicks, but I did not like his book. It was 
clever, or perhaps ‘‘smart” is the adjective, but it. 
was negative, and its gloomy conclusion that “‘the 
church is doomed’”’ seemed unrelieved by any com- 
pensating faith or wisdom on the part of the critic. 

It is with entirely different feeling that I have 
read “I Like America.’ I not only like the book, 
but I cannot recall any book that has moved me quite 
so deeply since I read many years ago Prince Kropot- 
kin’s ‘“Memoirs of a Revolutionist.’”’ It is the book 
of a man who has found himself; and the fact that he 
has found himself as a Communist, to me at least, is 
incidental rather than essential. The essential thing 
is that a brilliant man with high prospects of worldly 
success before him has chosen to share the lot of his 
less fortunate fellowmen, and has put the champion- 
ship of their rights, liberties and welfare above and 
beyond every consideration of personal advantage. 
It is its depth of honesty, its intensity and soundness 
of human sympathy, its philosophy and outlook of 
unselfishness, that make this book great. It is upon 
these elements of experience and attitude that the 
salvation of America and of humanity depends, 
whether they be manifested by Communists, Chris- 
tians or others. The real cleavage among men is be- 
tween those who seek and love the commonweal and 
those who seek only, or chiefly, their own interest, 
caring little about what other men lack or suffer. 
If the definition of Communist were more in the simple 
words of Hicks’s little daughter, “He wants all the 
poor people to be helped,” and less in the harsh and 
exacting terms of doctrinaire and Marxian ideology, 
many of us who distrust and fear the prevalent Com- 
munist temper and technique would be more ready 
to accept that label. The effect of Hicks’s book may 
be to make Communists, but my guess is that it will 
have a wider and more vital influence in quickening 
a more intelligent and deeper devotion to the task of 
righting wrong and promoting human welfare on the 
part of many who will not see this goal as too exclu- 
sively identified with Communism, or any other 
specific panacea. In any event I could count myself 
happy if any word of mine should win for this book a 
wider and more deeply interested number of readers; 
for I can imagine no one reading it honestly and — 
thoughtfully without being better for it. 

There is a touch of irony in Hicks, which combined. 
with his brilliancy leads at times to barbed comment, 
or to some expression of concentrated contempt, such 
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as he has expressed in recent poems. There is little of 
this in “TI Like America.’”’ What impresses one is the 
normality of its emotional reactions to nature, to his 
environment, to family life, and to his fellowmen, both 
in humble life and among his fellow “intellectuals.” 
The dominant note is one of gentleness—reaching 
its climax in the tender and beautiful “Epilogue: For 
My Daughter.’”’ Only a man of fine quality could 
have written that chapter. The daughter of Kropot- 
kin, whose effusions have appeared in various American 
papers, has shown little regard for the glory and beauty 
of the ideals to which her father gave his life; let us 
hope and trust that this little daughter of a later 
Communist grows up to honor a father of whom she 
has every right to be proud. 

A word should be added regarding the English style 
of this book. Even a dull reader could hardly help 
being impressed by its clear-flowing, simple, direct 
sentences, in which not a word is misplaced, super- 


fluous, or lacking. 
* * 


UNEASY FOR THOSE AT EASE IN ZION 
A. H. MacLean 


HE lover of good literature can have little to say 
about this book that is not favorable. Its 
simple and unhurried style, its many vivid 

little sketches of human beings in pursuit of bread and 
the simple joys of backyard and fireside are as appeal- 
ing as a picture. 

I am not particularly interested, however, in 
Mr. Hicks’s status as a man of letters. Our disturbed 
and turbulent social consciences find in his book much 
more than good writing. We find confirmation of our 
fear that the social malady is fatal, and that many of 
our efforts merely amount to wasting good cloth to 
patch old material. No new startling facts jump out 
of the pages at the reader if he has conscientiously 
read his newspaper. We cannot doubt facts already 
familiar to us, nor others that come from sources that 
cannot be accused of viewing the social scene with un- 
due alarm. We can, in fact, sense that the author has 
really pulled his punches, and that the situation is 
more serious than any delightful book can portray 
it 

I get spiritual sustenance out of this book for the 
simple reason that it reveals a man in command of his 
own spirit, or rather, responding to the commands of 
that spirit. While our sails flap and rip, and our in- 
struments betray us, it is good to see one in control 
of his craft, and with papers all in order for a distant 
port. 

When one reads the truth, and approves of the 
spirit in which it is presented, he, in self-defense, be- 
gins to look for something to discredit the genuine- 
ness of the experience. I have gone over this book 
with the good old criteria so familiar to liberal Chris- 
tians, and my conclusions are that the facts are un- 
assailable, the idealism genuinely Christian, the faith 
of the author thoroughly religious, in its unswerving 
purpose, and the costly demands it makes, and in the 
sense of worth it inspires. Here is a faith that at once 
catches up the song of a bird and the cry for bread, 
that displays a fierce realism along with poetic and 
ethical sentiments, a faith that distinguishes between 


right and wrong without relegating social class, race, 
or even individual sinner, to perdition. This man’s 
faith has in it the fabric and pattern of insurgent life. 
When I give myself the chance to catch its import I 
am sorry for the capitalist emperors, but I find myself 
still more uneasy for those who are at ease in Zion. 
The book is prophetic. 

I have been impressed while reading “I Like 
America” more by the miracle of its author than by 
the content of what he writes. I am impressed with 
what he owes to dynamic forces in America itself, with 
the fact that his Communism is thoroughly native. 
Whatever has happened in Russia, Hicks symbolizes 
something that is happening in America. And I can- 
not help wondering if America has not contributed 
greatly to the vitalizing of Marxism the world 
over. 

Now, when I sit back, the old fears return. When 
the Communist sweeps and garnishes his house, and 
he goes out to shake his mop, will not the devil return 
with old and new cronies and take possession? I seek 
assurances and guarantees against such an eventuality 
before I again lay my heart and soul on any altar. 
Yet several days after laying “I Like America” down 
I cannot escape the conviction that the Communism 
that Hicks would build is both American and good. I 
like Granville Hicks’s America. 

* * 


A MAN WHO DOES LOVE AMERICA 
Tracy Pullman 
HIS book reads as though it were written by a 
man who really does love America far beyond 
what is represented by the vapid mouthings of 
professional patrioteers. Here is a philosophy of 
patriotism that is thrilling in its vision of what our 
nation has the power to become. 

Mr. Hicks does us a great service in giving com- 
petent answer to the strident claims we hear on every 
side that through its relief policies the Government is 
pampering indigent individuals. His analysis and the 
picture he draws of life on the mere subsistence level 
of relief is not a very pretty one. 

It is difficult to see how there can be any successful 
contradiction of his claim that the one essential and 
basic factor which our modern social and economic 
order fails to provide is security. 

His discussion of economic processes in an econ- 
omy based upon private profit leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that depressions are an unavoidable and a 
recurring part of such a system. Some of us still 
have faith in the system of private initiative, and be- 
lieve that, properly socialized, such a. system may 
better serve human needs than an order based upon 
regimentation under state control. Mr. Hicks has no 
such faith that capitalism can reform itself. And he 
quotes pretty strong evidence. 

Mr. Hicks does a splendid and much-needed piece 
of work in calling our attention to the growing menace 
of restrictions upon individual liberties in colleges, in 
factories, through newspapers, to the substandard 
mode of living endured by one-third of the families in 
the United States, to the boundless potentialities of 
the America that might be. He paints a thrilling 
picture of the American dream readily available in a 
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planned economy. ‘Hither,’ he says near the con- 
clusion of his book, and this is his text, “Either we 
break through to a society of planned abundance or 
we slip back closer and closer to barbarism.”’ 

One cannot put down such a book without a feel- 
ing of shame and humility. Mr. Hicks takes the fact 
which we have had drilled into us, viz., that America 
has ample resources and means of production to pro- 
vide a stable life for all her people—takes that fact 
and makes it live. Here is economics that even the 
most untutored can understand. Here is a picture of 
human resources wasted through human maladjust- 
ment that makes the heart burn with anguish. And 
yet here is a faith in the potentialities of American 
life that is stimulating and encouraging. 

I hope the book may have a wide reading among 
religious liberals. It may shock some of them into 
the conviction that much aggressive action needs yet 
to be taken before we make any kind of adequate 
approach to a stable civilization. The great question 
is whether this will be accomplished through aggres- 
sive, intelligent support of liberal legislation, or 
whether nothing short of war, collapse and disinte- 
gration can bring in the new day. 

* * 


PRIMARILY ABOUT AMERICA 
Beverly Pembroke 


HERE is very little in Mr. Hicks’s book about 
Communism. To be sure, he writes as a Com- 
munist, defends his alignment with that sect, 

and seeks to show to the solid (but not so solid as it 
used to be) middle class how sweetly reasonable a 
thing Communism is. But these are the minor mo- 
tives. There is no discourse on the orthodox com- 
munist dogmas, no tub-thumping for the party, and 
no explanation of the chart of salvation. “I Like 
America” is primarily about America—mostly about 
America as it is, and in less degree about America 
as it might become. So far as viewpoint is concerned, 
almost anybody a little to the left of center could 
have written the book: for instance, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt just after he has been severely heckled by 
the Bourbons. 

Most of the things Hicks tells about America 
you could have read in your newspaper (if it is a fairly 
comprehensive one), although a good deal of it was 
not on the front page, and it was often told in such a 
way, or was so mixed up with a lot of other stuff, that 
the significance of it was blurred. The conditions he 
depicts are not only true beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, I would furthermore agree that they constitute 
the more salient features of the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene; that these conditions should be thoroughly 
known to every last one of us, and should stand at the 
center of our civic thought and action. 

I like Hicks’s book. I wish he hadn’t tried so hard 
to be simple that he wrote down to his audience, but 
that’s a trifle. I hope it goes like “Gone with the 
Wind,” although I know it won’t. But there is one 
thing about it that bothers me: Why didn’t some 
Christian write this book, write it because the subject 
burned his conscience; write it because his religion 
demanded it; write it for the edification of his com- 
rades, for the conversion of the pagans, and for stirring 


up one another to love and good deeds and the realiza- 
tion of the Christian commonwealth? 
* * 


BETTER THINK THINGS THROUGH 
Harold H. Niles 


LIKE AMERICA, by Granville Hicks, is an 
example of a growing tendency to look for some 
simple and easy way out of the depressed situa- 

tion in which mankind now finds itself. Declaring 
that “‘we need the kind of patriotism that can look at 
all facts and still say, ‘I like America,’ ”’ the author of 
this book brings to view some unpleasant facts, and 
then affirms that by the adoption of a planned economy 
under the Communistic system the ugly places will 
be improved and the forlorn people will become happy 
in an era of shared abundance. It is a lovely dream. 
One could only wish that the problem were as easy 
of solution as he suggests. But society is complex 
and intricate, made up of men and women and not of 
automatons. No simple social or economic operation 
can be expected to work a cure. 

All thinking people who have the best interests 
of mankind at heart unite with Professor Hicks in 
detesting the pitiful conditions which exist in this 
land. Before accepting his proposed remedy of Com- 
munism, however, they will want to know how much 
better off the people are in Communistic countries 
than they are in this one. They will want to know 
what happens to individual initiative and individual 
responsibility in a planned economy. They will want 
to be shown what happens to that which Universalists 
avow as being of supreme worth—human personality— 
when the power of choice is taken from the people. 
They will want to consider other than the mere eco- 
nomic factors. They will want to understand the 
bearing of moral and spiritual forces. 

Before agreeing with Professor Hicks in his con- 
clusion that the conditions he describes are due to 
economic maladjustment, people who think things 
through will want to give consideration to the con- 
tributing causes of poverty and failure, such as indo- 
lence, laziness, wilfulness and unrighteousness. 

* * * 


SHRINKERS AND SHIRKERS 


I heard a good one in our week-night meeting lately, and I 
didn’t quite dare to comment on it to the brother himself. But 
it’s all right now. We’ve talked it over. 

He was telling how hard it was for him to do all he would like 
to do; Nevertheless he said he wouldn’t give up. 

“It’s like this,” he said. ‘I don’t want to shrink my 
duty!” 

Well, I knew what he meant, and he’s a man who neither 
shrinks nor shirks. 

And I’m glad he said ‘‘shrink,’’ because it gives me the chance 
to say that we’d all be better Christians if we didn’t so often 
shrink our duty until it becomes too small for us. 

Shirking duty is common enough, as we all very well know. 
But shrinking it is‘a lot more widely practiced, and more harm- 
ful. 

A shirker is not as bad as a shrinker. The shirker at least 
knows how big the job is that he’s side stepping; but the shrinker - 
makes a big job smaller, and he gets what’s coming to him, because 
then there’s nothing left of it but pretty dull drudgery; something 
that ill befits him. 

I don’t want to shrink my duty!—Justus Timberline, in 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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The Christian Century, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot and the 
Duty of Liberal Churches 


EREWITH we publish an interesting letter 
from Dr. Frederick May Eliot to the editor 
of The Christian Century, which appeared in 

The Christian Century August 17, 1938, with the 
editorial reply of The Christian Century. This is the 
culmination of a discussion begun by a letter from 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit and a reply by 
The Christian Century in the issue of June 29, contri- 
butions by the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Dr. Oluf Tand- 
berg, and a number of other ministers, in the issue of 
July 20, and other articles, letters and editorials deal- 
ing with the matter in the Century. We refer to this 
matter editorially in another column. 

The issue originally was whether or not there 
could be a world union of Christian Churches on the 
basis adopted of belief in the “‘Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Savior.’’ We discussed this matter edi- 
torially June 11. 

The issue between Dr. Eliot and The Christian 
Century is whether matters of public morality and 
social reform can properly be referred to as “‘periph- 
eral’ and whether in fact they are not central in the 
teaching of Jesus. 

To this letter and reply we append a statement 
by Dr. Eliot upon “Unitarians and the World Coun- 
cil’ which appeared in The Christian Register of Au- 
gust 4-11. 

The Editor. 


UNITARIANS AND A UNITED CHURCH 


Editor The Christian Century: 

Did the editorial pen slip, or did you by any chance 
mean what you said when, in reply to the letter from Dr. 
Reccord, you used the phrase ‘‘certain peripheral mat- 
ters of public morality and social reform’? 

I am not concerned to argue the correctness of what 
you say about the aloofness of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists from the main stream of historical Christianity. 
There is certainly a measure of truth in your contention, 
though I think you exaggerate. But I am deeply con- 
cerned to know whether you seriously consider such 
matters as public morality and social reform to be “pe- 
ripheral” to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

If you do, you draw a line which marks a cleavage 
of basic importance; and it is a line upon which all Uni- 
tarians and, I believe, all Universalists would not hesi- 
tate for a moment to take their stand. For us, these 
“certain matters” are central; and, if the word “periph- 
eral” is to be used at all, it applies to certain other mat- 
ters, such as creeds and theological dogmas—including 
our own. 

Jesus of Nazareth was not a trained and subtle the- 
ologian. In a theological dispute, I suspect he would 
have made a poor impression upon the learned clan at 
any period of the history of the church that bears his 
name. But he was aflame with a passion for social 
righteousness, and he always put first things first. When 
he talked about the Kingdom of God he meant just 
those “certain matters of public morality and social 
reform” which you relegate to the periphery. And his 
word to his followers was to seek that kingdom first. 

Unitarians believe that an honest effort to put that 
command into practice is the one essential for those 


who venture to call themselves Christians. When the 
other Christian Churches acknowledge the central im- 
portance of the values which Jesus held central, they 
will not find Unitarians holding themselves aloof. We 
are deeply convinced that we belong together—one holy 
Church of God—held together by the spirit of Jesus, and 
that it is the things that now seem to divide us which 
should be labeled “‘peripheral.”’ 
Frederick May Eliot. 
President, American Unitarian Association. 
Boston, Mass. 


O, the statement to which Dr. Eliot refers was 
not a slip of the pen, but a deliberate state- 
ment. It occurs in the course of our comment 

on a letter written by Dr. Reccord (see issue of June 
29). A fuller quotation of the context of our state- 
ment is necessary for further comment. We said that 
Unitarians “not only find it impossible to merge their 
identity with their sister denominations of the so- 
called ‘evangelical’ type, but any form of interde- 
nominational co-operation is limited to certain periph- 
eral matters of public morality and social reform. 
When it comes to the more intimate life of the Chris- 
tian community they find themselves at such variance 
with the faith by which the community lives that 
they are unable to share freely and naturally in the 
organized life of the community.” 

Dr. Eliot asks whether we “seriously consider 
such matters as public morality and social reform as 
‘peripheral’ to the religion of Jesus Christ.”” We cer- 
tainly do. And we add that nothing is more impor- 
tant than that the Christian Church, including es- 
pecially the exponents of the social gospel, with whom 
The Christian Century stands, shall so conceive the 
relationship. To put such matters as public morality 
and social reform at the center and theological con- 
viction at the periphery, as Dr. Eliot claims (mis- 
takenly, as we shall see) the Unitarian denomination 
does, would spell the end of Christianity and make 
altogether meaningless the term “‘social gospel.’ 

The word ‘‘periphery,’’ as we used it, was set over 
against ‘‘the more intimate life of the Christian com- 
munity.”’ Unitarians, we said, are unable to share 
freely and naturally in this intimate side of the historic 
Christian fellowship, the reason being that they 
eschew certain parts of the historic ideology by which 
the Christian community shares its common life. 
The characteristic and intimate ideology of the Chris- 
tian community is not that of social reform or public 
morality but of a revelation of God, made through 
Jesus Christ, in a living and continuing community 
called the Church. The zntimate life of the Church is 
the specific fellowship which exists within the frame- 
work of this ideology. It is the thesis of the social 
gospel that this ideology and the fellowship which is 
communicated by it carry an incomparable responsi- 
bility for “public morality and social reform.’ But to 
put social responsibility at the center of the religion of 
Christ and the Church’s conviction about God’s reve- 
lation of Himself at the periphery, as Dr. Eliot de- 
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mands as a basis of unity, would involve the complete 
abandonment of the Christian ideology for a moralistic 
ideology. Moralism as a religion is already giving a 
demonstration of itself in Germany and other countries 
of Europe. 

At no time in the entire history of the Christian 
religion have public morality and social reform oc- 
cupied the central place—that is, the most intimate 
place. Certainly with the earliest Christians morality 
and reform were not central. The moralistic inter- 
pretation of original Christianity which was regarded 
seriously for a few recent years under the powerful 
influence of Ritschl and Harnack, has been completely 
abandoned by contemporary scholarship. Christianity 
did not begin as an ethic; it began as a religion. The 
earliest Christians believed something about God— 
that He had revealed Himself in Christ; about Christ 
—that he was the Messiah; about the Church—that 
it was the body of Christ whose fellowship and ac- 
tivities were under the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
which was the Spirit of Christ. This “creed,” this 
“theological dogma,” to use Dr. Eliot’s words, was at 
the center. The original conception underwent many 
changes, some of them very early in the Christian 
movement, but never for a moment in the long span 
of Christian history has the central place been yielded 
to a moralistic ideology. If it ever does so yield, 
Christianity will not only cease to be Christianity but 
will lose its power to sustain the otherwise intolerable 
responsibility of the social gospel. 

We must have a word with Dr. Eliot about his 
interpretation of his own denomination. ‘For us,” he 
says, “these ‘certain matters’ (of public morality and 
social reform) are central and, if the word ‘peripheral’ is 
to be used atall, it applies to. . . . creedsand theologi- 
cal dogmas — including our own.” This will make 
many Unitarian readers rub their eyes, for the Uni- 
tariaa Church is one of the most meticulously theologi- 
cal of our denominations—far more theological than 
Methodism and hardly less so than Presbyterianism. 
It is a misreading of history to claim distinction for the 
Unitarian denomination on the ground of its giving a 
peculiarly central place to social morality. Uni- 
tarianism did not divide from Orthodoxy because of 
any difference over certain matters of “public morality 
and social reform.” It branched off from “the main 
stream of historical Christianity’ because of a dis- 
tinct theological difference in respect to the intimate 
ideology by which the faith of the Church had histori- 
cally expressed itself. 

Dr. Eliot can hardly imagine himself to be speak- 
ing either historically or objectively at this point. If 
we may reply in the same gentle tone of inquiry in 
which he addresses us, we ask whether his pen did 
not slip, or did he by any chance mean what he 
said? 

Perhaps he was speaking for a part of his denomi- 
nation, the left wing, non-theistic, humanist section. 
If that were so, his words could be understood. But 
the Unitarian denomination is not historically human- 
istic, nor is the heritage which is prized today by the 
rank and file of its membership and its leaders hu- 
manistic. Unitarianism is p ofoundly and radically 
theological. It is so sensitive on theological matters, 
especially in its negative reaction to the conception of 


the divinity, or deity, or godhead, of Jesus Christ, that 
it cannot worship comfortably and naturally with 
those whose common worship is made articulate 
by the use of these concepts. Dr. Eliot’s representation 
of his denomination as holding what we might call a 
“high” ethic and a “low” theology does injustice to a 
great Christian tradition. Unitarianism is primarily a 
religious faith. As such it is a conviction about the 
nature of the universe with which man has dealings 
every moment of his existence, just as Trinitarianism 
is such a religious faith. 

Concerning the religion of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Dr. Eliot refers to the mind and spirit of Jesus as the 
uniting bond of “the holy Church of God.” But his 
interpretation of the mind of Jesus is, if we may say 
so, shockingly superficial. To describe Jesus as a 
moral leader “aflame with a passion for social right- 
eousness,” as if this were a complete account of his 
religion, is to misrepresent him. When he talked 
about the Kingdom of God, he did indeed, among 
other things, mean those matters of public morality 
and social reform which we are discussing. But all 
his talk about seeking first the Kingdom of God pre- 
supposed the centrality of God in his own mind and in 
the minds of his hearers. It is because God is central 
that we must seek His kingdom before all things. 

To say that Jesus was not a “trained and subtle 
theologian” is wholly irrelevant. Of course he was 
not; no Jew was. Judaism never developed its theism 
into a.theology, as the Greeks did. God was not an 
item of speculative knowledge, but the supreme 
Reality, whose law the Jews had received. Jesus’ 
dispute with the rabbis concerned the nature and 
content of God’s law. It was not a dispute as between 
morality and theology, he standing for righteousness 
and they for God. It was a dispute as between two 
kinds of morality—ceremonial morality on one hand 
and ethical righteousness on the other. Jesus, like 
the prophets before him, put righteousness first, be- 
cause the God he worshiped put righteousness first. 
That is to say, the righteousness of the Kingdom of 
God flows from the central religious faith which Jesus 
held. 

The question of the relation of Jesus of Nazareth 
to historical Christianity is probably about to become 
one of the most crucial issues in modern theological 
thought. There are those who, taking the view ad- 
vanced by Dr. Eliot, fasten upon the ethical teaching 
of Jesus as the essence of the Christian faith and the 
dynamic of the Christian enterprise. This view finds 
pat expression in the dictum that Christianity is the 
religion of Jesus, not a religion about Jesus. An es- 
teemed Unitarian minister has written us offering with 
triumphant conclusiveness this dictum as the basis 
of a united Christendom. Obviously, this is what Dr. 
Eliot has in mind. 

A moment’s reflection will reveal the error of this 
way of thinking. The religion of Jesus would not be 
Christianity at all! The religion of Jesus was Judaism. 
Jesus was a devout and orthodox Jew. There is no 
indication that he conceived himself as anything else. 
Certainly he did not impress his followers as breaking 
in any sense with their common historical faith. If he 
had impressed them with any heretical variation from 
Jewish practice and ideology, the early Church would 
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hardly have been torn with violent controversy when 
it became apparent that its extension among the Gen- 
tiles meant ultimate emancipation from Jewish racial- 
ism and nationalism. 

The distinction between the religion of Jesus and 
the religion about Jesus is a sound and fruitful dis- 
tinction, but the easy manner in which many conclude 
that Christianity falls on the “of” side is not justified. 
Christianity cannot be defined as the religion of Jesus; 
it is the religion about Jesus. That is to say, it is the 
religious faith of a community which emerged in history 
through companionship with Jesus of Nazareth, and in 
response to what the community regarded as the divine 
significance of his personal presence with them. Or, 
otherwise stated, Christianity is not what Jesus was 
in his individual person; it is what God did in history 
through him. All the differences between Judaism and 
Christianity are disclosed when we define Christianity 
as the religion about Jesus—the ethical as well as the 
theological differences. 

We do not like to leave the discussion in terms of 
our reply to this particular communication. What has 
been said may give a wrong impression as to our atti- 
tude. This in two respects. First with respect to the 
social gospel. We cannot extend the discussion fur- 
ther than to repeat explicitly what has been implied 
throughout, namely, that the most important thing 
in the social gospel is its theological center, and that 
social righteousness without a theological center is not 
the social gospel. Second, with respect to the relation 
of the Unitarian denomination to the ecumenical 
movement. We do not hold, as some readers of our 
former statement on this question inferred, that so 
wide a gulf yawns between Unitarianism and Ortho- 
doxy that it cannot be spanned. The day has long 
since passed for any such counsel of despair. 

As the issues which divided the “‘orthodox’’ de- 
nominations from one another are fading out, so the 
issue which divided historic Unitarianism from Trini- 
tarianism is, if not fading out, at least not so intract- 
able as it once was. The ecumenical movement has 
not addressed itself to this issue as yet. It is following 
what it thinks of, and rightly, as a protective course, 
by affirming the classic formula of the godhead of 
Jesus as the basis of membership in the World Council 
of Churches. In being satisfied with this single formula 
it has gone leagues beyond the ancient prejudices and 
suspicions. So far, however, it has not been able to 
ask, open-mindedly, what the Unitarian tradition con- 
tains that is of value to ultimate Christianity, or to 
undertake a tentative reinterpretation of Unitarianism 
in search for a common meaning by which the two 
theologies may be reconciled. 

Meantime, is there any more generous and vital 
task for Unitarians themselves than to reconsider their 
own position in the light of the ecumenical aspiration? 
This the Quakers are doing, and they are surely far- 
ther off center in relation to any common denominator 
of Christendom than are the Unitarians. Yet the 
Quakers send their delegate to the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, who says in effect: We Quak- 
ers believe that we belong to the body of Christ for 
whose unity you are working; how can the differences 
between us and you be reconciled in such a manrer 
that we may be included in the united church when it 


comes? ‘True, no answer has been found to their plea. 
But they have succeeded in evoking a sympathetic and 
concerned response which, to anyone who knows how 
the spirit of God works, offers hope. 

We commend this example to the Unitarian de- 
nomination. One thing which characterizes our mod- 
ern mind in contrast with the mind of the past is our 
power to emancipate ourselves from issues that are 
purely verbalistic, by discovering a kinship of mean- 
ing despite the opposition implied in the words. If the 
ancient controversy over the Trinity, extending back 
into New England Congregationalism, and to Socinus 
in the Reformation period and to Arius and Athana- 
sius in the fourth century—if the realities of this con- 
troversy could be brought into the open in our time 
and reconsidered patiently and co-operatively, we 
might discover that the gulf is not so deep and wide as 
has been historically supposed. 


UNITARIANS AND THE WORLD COUNCIL 


A Statement by the President of the American 
Unitarian Association 


N the discussion of the attitude which Unitarians 
should take toward the World Council of Churches 
in view of the basis of membership adopted at 

Utrecht, we should endeavor to see the largest possible 
implications of the present situation, and be prepared 
to think and act in a thoroughly disinterested and 
constructive way. 

As I see it, there are four major considerations to 
be kept in the foreground of all our thinking on this 
subject: 

1. The rising tide of interest in the ecumenical 
movement throughout Christendom is today a fact of 
first-rate importance, and can no more be ignored or 
made light of than, for example, the rising tide of 
fascism. 

2. The reports of the Oxford Conference on Life 
and Work seem to indicate plainly that the real im- 
pulse behind this new interest shall bring to bear upon 
the present social and international chaos the sane, 
healing, redemptive power which is to be found in the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus. 

3. While the basis of membership of the World 
Council is still theological in character, and so framed 
as to exclude those who cannot assent to the particular 
formula used, nevertheless there are strong elements 
within the Council which not only believed that the 
basis of membership should have been broad enough 
to include all who desire to enter, but fought hard to 
carry this conviction into the wording of the new 
constitution. 

4, Unitarians are not alone in believing in a 
non-theological basis for church membership, and 
therefore a non-theological basis for a body like the 
World Council. The total number of liberal Christians 
is so large that the attitude which they take toward 
the World Council might easily prove an important, 
if not decisive, factor in the effectiveness of the Coun- 
cil’s program. 

These considerations suggest that there is now a 
great opportunity for constructive leadership by the 
forces of liberal religion, both within the Churches 
that are commonly called “‘liberal’’ and also within 
the Churches which are officially “orthodox.” I be- 
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lieve that the world is ready for a genuinely inclusive 
fellowship of churches, based not upon any theological 
dogma or formula, however carefully phrased, but upon 
the simple bond of a common purpose to transform the 
lives of individual men, and the social order in which 
they live, in accordance with the teachings and spirit 
of Jesus. In the face of the world’s need, this is the 
essential and significant criterion of what constitutes 
a Christian. Everything else—important though it 
may be in its place—is secondary. 

The new World Council has not as yet taken this 
inclusive position, but I cannot help believing that it 
must ultimately do so; and I also believe that the 
Churches which are avowedly liberal have a great re- 
sponsibility at this moment. The one thing which 
would immediately and perhaps permanently destroy 
the possibility of their usefulness would be an attitude 
of injured or superior aloofness. The issues at stake 
in our troubled and tormented world are too vast, and 
the opportunity for constructive endeavor is too com- 
manding, for any partisan or sectarian feeling to be 
allowed to control our thinking or our action. 

Specifically, I think there are several things 
which we Unitarians might do at once. I offer them 
as the basis for discussion, but also with the confident 
hope that they may prove to be the basis for a definite 
program of denominational action. 

1. We should at once make known to the officials 
of the World Council our profound sympathy with the 


idea of a working fellowship of all who “profess and 
call themselves Christians,’”’ in the face of a world 
situation which makes a divided Church of Christ a 
tragic anomaly. 

2. We should take the initiative in offering the 
most prompt and energetic co-operation in all that 
part of the program of the World Council which has 
to do with practical human service—not waiting to be 
asked, but hastening to make known our eager desire 
to help. 

3. We should at once take steps toward a mobiliz- 
ing of the liberal religious opinion within the Christian 
tradition—ignoring denominational labels except as a 
starting-point—to the end that the World Council 
may know the strength and the earnestness of our 
united liberalism, and be persuaded to remove from 
its basis of membership all theological barriers, thus 
opening its full fellowship to all who acknowledge the 
leadership of Jesus in the task of making this present 
world fit for the Kingdom of God. 

Such a program involves no surrender on our 
part. It is not a compromise with intellectual hon- 
esty or self-respect. Rather, it seems to me a truly 
liberal way of meeting a critical situation with dig- 
nity and positive good will. I should be glad to hear 
directly from my fellow Unitarians, that I may know 
whether such a program would meet with their ap- 
proval and receive their support. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


In the Fork of a Tree 


Frank Durward Adams 


NE hundred and five years ago, in a natural 
grove about five miles northwest of the present 
town of Bingham, Illinois, people from miles 

around were wont to assemble to hear the preaching 
of the gospel. It was proclaimed from the point of 
view of many and divers sects. Probably the first to 
come were Two-Seeds-in-the-Pod-Predestinarian Bap- 
tists; and the apostle of that faith, from somewhere 
down in Tennessee, when he had finished reading the 
Scripture and was ready for his sermon, placed his 
Bible in the fork of a small hickory tree which stood 
near the impromptu pulpit. Others followed him 
throughout the years, some with far different doc- 
trines, and among these in due time were Universalists. 
But they all agreed in one thing: they rested their 
Bibles in the fork of the same little hickory tree. 

Today, in a spot scarce twenty rods from that 
grove meeting-place stands the Little Hickory Univer- 
salist church, so named from the famous tree that had 
supported so many Bibles from which many curious 
doctrines were wrenched or extracted. It is a rec- 
tangular white frame structure, severely plain in its 
lines and fittings, but austerely simple and impressive 
for that very reason. Trees, many of them spreading 
and stately, enclose it on every side. In front of it a 
rutty country road stretches east and west; and in 
every direction meadows and fields of corn cover the 
sleepy little hills. 

The present building was erected thirty years ago, 

replacing the original meetinghouse, which was built 
at least half a century earlier. Just when it became a 


Universalist church is somewhat obscure, the legend 
in the community having many variations. But it 
must be seventy-five years or more. It is said that 
every religious organization for miles around had its 
beginnings in that little meetinghouse, for it was in 
very truth a community church where men of every 
shade of doctrine were welcome to meet and exhort 
their brethren. 

In this same Little Hickory church, about fifty 
miles as the crow flies southeast of Springfield, on 
August 13 and 14, the sixty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Lower Wabash Association of Universalist churches 
was held. In the years of its beginnings the Associa- 
tion meetings were “moon” meetings; that is, they 
were set for the days of the August full moon. There 
were good reasons for this. It came in the after- 
harvest lull, when farm work relaxed a bit. Many of 
those attending drove long distances, some as far as a 
hundred miles—believe it or not! They must needs 
encamp for at least one night both going and returning; 
hence the necessity of the full moon. Moreover, roast- 
ing-ears would be in their prime; and the sojourners 
were welcome to pitch camp by the wayside, near a 
spring of cool water and adjacent to a corn-field whence 
they might gather sustenance for man and beast. 

The date has never been changed, despite the © 
complete change of travel and other conditions and 
the inevitable torrid mid-August heat. Probably it 
never will be changed, for tradition is strong in that 
section of Illinois bordering on what is Pai 
known as “Egypt.” 
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It was not a large gathering. Perhaps a hundred, 
all told, but never that many at any one session. 
There were seventy-five at the basket-dinner on Sun- 
day. Folks don’t attend such meetings as they once 
did. And there are not so many folks since “race 
suicide” has really got under way. Forty years ago 
two country schools, each within a mile of the church, 
had a total enrollment of one hundred and twenty- 
five. Now there are less than thirty. Old-timers at 
this sixty-eighth session related with nostalgic eager- 
ness tales of the time when congregations packed the 
church and scores were unable to gain admittance. 
And such preaching as they had in those days, too! 

Well, even allowing something for exaggeration, 
it is obvious that times have changed. For better? 
For worse? Who shall say? 

Though there was very little business of impor- 
tance to transact, the sessions of the Association were 
kept interesting under the guidance of the president, 
the Rev. Edward M. Minor of Hutsonville, ably as- 
sisted by his talented wife and daughter. A little 
cabinet organ, such as our grandmothers had in the 
parlor, stood in one corner at the end of the pulpit 
platform—which could easily be transformed into a 
chancel—and at this instrument Miss Minor presided. 
The singing was all congregational, the hymns of a 
sort not usually sung in liberal churches. The only 
outside speakers were the president of the [Illinois 
State Convention, Dr. Frank D. Adams, of Oak Park, 


and the Rev. Helen F. Adams. Eaeh gave two ad- 
dresses. Dr. Adams took as the theme of his occa- 
sional sermon, ‘‘Your Faith Is Not Your Creed.” 

The Little Hickory Universalist church has had 
but one regular settled pastor during its entire his- 
tory, the Rev. Martin M. Hicks, now seventy-eight 
years old. This man’s story is of the romantic sort 
now rapidly passing away in America. He was born 
almost within a stone’s throw of where the church now 
stands. His background was orthodox; but he began 
preaching Universalism at the age of eighteen. He 
was ordained when he was twenty; and for fifty-eight 
years without interruption he has carried on his 
ministry in that church and community. Just re- 
cently he baptized a child of the fifth generation of 
one of his parish families. Mr. Hicks preaches only 
seldom now, as he is recovering from a severe illness 
which a year ago it was feared would prove fatal. 
For several weeks he was quite unable to articulate. 
But he was present at every session of this meeting, 
and with much of his old-time physical vigor restored. 

Needless to say, Father Hicks is a tradition 
throughout that whole region roundabout. And well 
he may be! One standing on the steps of the little 
white church and watching him moving about among 
his people with the quiet dignity of his seventy-eight 
years, feels a little clutching of the heart-strings and a 
misting of the eyes as the final scenes of a great pano- 
rama unroll and dissolve into the shadows. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXXXVI. 


Dramatic Stories from Colonel Bicknell’s Book* 


Johannes 


HEN we climbed up the steep side of one of 
the Pyramids in Egypt and met a Washing- 
ton man on top, he said, .““Truth is stranger 

than fiction.”” When any of us meet friends unex- 
pectedly a thousand or two thousand miles from home, 
we say, “It is a small world.’’ When some life that 
has passed out of our life comes back into it in some 
strange, dramatic, funny, or tragic way, we sense how 
much there is that is mysterious in all life. Many 
years ago an unknown man wrote in the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, “Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” 

I thought on these things when I read Colonel 
Bicknell’s book, ‘‘With the Red Cross in Europe, 
1917-1922.” The book has been reviewed in The 
Christian Leader. I try now in my own way to tell 
some of Colonel Bicknell’s stories. Some of the morals 
to be drawn from this piece for the Leader I set down 
in the beginning: One moral is: 

“There is so much good in the worst of us 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it does not become any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 


Another moral is, ‘‘Watch your step, for you will 
run into somebody who knows you almost any- 
where.” 


*Address at the Exchange Club, Cobleskill, N. Y., August 
9, 1938, 


And a third moral is, “There are a lot of good 
folks in this world.” 

Take Colonel Bicknell. He is dead now and Mrs. 
Bicknell had to go over his manuscript, his journals, 
and his letters and finish his Red Cross book. He was 
one of the gentlest and kindest of men as well as one 
who was cool, collected, courageous, resourceful, under 
the most trying and dangerous conditions. I wrote 
the preface of Colonel Bicknell’s book, and it is a good 
preface because it tells the truth, and in that preface I 
wrote: “Instead of following the rule that the com- 
mander is entitled to the credit for the things done by 
the expedition, Colonel Bicknell was always making 
it his business to see that those who did the work 
got the praise. There was not a mean, a small, a 
selfish hair in his head.” 

Now Colonel Bicknell, before the war, was a 
trained director of social service work. But all 
through his earlier years he was owner of a Fort 
Wayne newspaper, and so he knew the value of setting 
things down at the time that they occurred. That 
is, the kind of thing that some of the rest of us let die 
because we were so driven with work, he put down in 
his journals. 

Here is an example which illustrates the bread 
cast on the waters and the almost unbelievable meetings 
and partings and reunions of human beings. 

The story is about Admiral McCully of the 
United States Navy. In 1920, McCully was_in com- 
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mand of United States naval vessels in the Black Sea. 
At that time the Bolsheviki were pushing opposing 
Russian armies back and rapidly approaching the 
Crimea and cities like Odessa. The Red Cross was 
evacuating refugees by the thousand from Black Sea 
ports, taking first those whose lives would be in danger 
when the victorious Bolsheviki arrived. 

In Odessa there was a Russian general named 
Gourko. He not only belonged to the class of Rus- 
sians that the new government detested, but he had 
joined General Wrangel’s army as a volunteer and 
fought against the new régime. When this army dis- 
integrated before the victorious Bolsheviki, he felt 
perfectly hopeless about his situation. He knew 
that he would be stood up against a wall and shot, 
and he had no way of escape. There was no Red 
Cross ship in Odessa, the Russian ships had no fuel 
and could not move, and so he gave up hope. Some 
friends said, “There is an American ship in the harbor. 
Why don’t you try to sail on that?” “I can’t get on 
that,” he replied. “It is no use trying.” ‘Go and 
ask, anyway,” they said. So he went down to the 
ship and sent in his card to the commander. Almost 
immediately he was shown into the commander’s 
quarters, where the commander ran to him, threw his 
arms about his neck and said: ‘‘Don’t you know me? 
Iam McCully, the man whose life you saved in the 
Russo-Japanese war. Of course you can go on this 
ship. I’ll do anything in the world I can for you.” 

Now how could a Russian general have saved the 
life of an American naval officer in a war in which we 
were not engaged? 

It seems that the Russian general commanding 
one sector in the struggle had been hampered and 
crippled terribly by spies who came to him in the uni- 
forms of officers of neutral countries. He became so 
exasperated that he decided to shoot the next one 
without delay. That next one was McCully, not a 
spy, however, but a bona fide military observer. The 
Russian commander could not read English, and when 
McCully was brought in, he ordered him taken away 
and shot at one o’clock that afternoon. The officer in 
charge of the prisoner could not understand McCully 
or read English, but he sent for Gourko, who knew 
both English and French. Gourko found McCully’s 
papers in order, believed what McCully said, and 
hurried to the Russian commander .and told him he 
was not only doing a grave act of injustice but expos- 
ing Russia to serious trouble. Reluctantly the com- 
mander gave the order to release the prisoner, and 
McCully’s life was saved. From that day, General 
Gourko had not seen or heard anything about McCully 
until sixteen years later McCully came over the 
horizon in time to save his life. We never can tell 
when things that we do will cease affecting our des- 
tinies—if they ever cease. Many an elephant has re- 
membered when a man who treated him cruelly has 
forgotten, and has evened up the score. Many a little 
act of kindness or justice has proved to be.a life saver 
later on for the one who performed it. It was so with 
Gourko. In a beautiful apartment overlooking the 
Seine in Paris, the home of Count Tolstoy, nephew of 
Leo Tolstoy, Gourko met Bicknell and told him his 
story, and Bicknell set it down. 

Some of the strange things that happened in the 


experience of Colonel Bicknell were so fantastic and 
unbelievable that they aroused all the superstitious 
fears of the more ignorant and simple-minded. 

There was the woman who gave birth to a baby 
after her head, arms and legs had been severed from 
her body. It was, of course, a case of muscle con- 
traction. Up in Furnes, where for a long time I went 
frequently, a shell fell on a house and killed a man, 
his wife and their young daughter. Jean Steyaert, 
in charge up there, a dear friend of mine, rushed to 
the place, dug out the bodies and had them carried to 
the morgue close at hand. An hour later, a boy, pale 
and breathless, came running for him, sent by the 
morgue keeper, and said, “Come quickly, a strange 
thing has happened.” He went, and what he found 
was that helpless little baby dead by the mutilated 
body of its mother. We must never imagine that men 
get so hardened by the experiences of war that they 
are not touched by such a sight. Nor must we con- 
clude, however fantastic a thing may seem, that it 
cannot happen in any war. 

Colonel Bicknell does not tell the following story, 
but we both knew about the case of a man carried to 
the Ocean Hospital at La Panne, badly injured, not 
directly by shell or bomb or bullet, but by the head of 
his friend, that was sent catapulting across the room 
by ashell that came in. It is said, and we all doubtless 
will believe it, that this man was shocked mentally 
as much as he was injured physically. 

When I took Mrs. Bicknell up to visit some front 
line hospitals in the fall of 1918, and the Belgians 
thought it wise for her to be taken into the country 
outside of La Panne to sleep, a tire broke on her motor 
car in front of this house. And just at that moment 
the Germans began to shell that point. And also a 
railroad train blocked the crossing. It was a hard 
experience, but she bore it coolly and came through 
all right. 

Colonel Bicknell tells about the strange day when 
we. all believed that German aviators were over Paris, 
so high as to be invisible, and bombing the city. 
French planes went up miles high, but could find no 
enemy, and yet the bombs kept coming every little 
while. It was all intended, of course, to terrorize 
Paris, break the morale of the people, send them in 
panic away. It did send thousands off to the south of 
France, but the bulk of the people stayed. Always I 
was interested in this shelling, which took place several 
times when I was in Paris, but I was much more in- 
terested in the shelling of Dunkirk and La Panne. 
Frequently I heard the Dunkirk shell go over—high 
up in air—sounding like the roar of a freight train 
coming down a mountain pass. 

Therefore I read the following with especial in- 
terest: 

“The next day in Belgium (the week after Christ- 
mas, 1918) we met van Schaick, who went with us to 
Leugenboom to see the big gun which had fired on 
Dunkirk from a distance of twenty-five miles. People 
who occupied the country above which the shell 
traveled in its long flight and who could hear the angry 
roar of the huge projectile as it passed high overhead, 
came finally to remark to each other rather casually, 
‘There goes the Dunkirk express.’ For nearly three 
years that gun continued its intermittent bombard- 
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ments. So far as I know, it never fired on any other 
community than Dunkirk, which throughout the war 
was an object of special attack by the Germans. 

“The Allies for their part never gave up their 
efforts to disable or destroy the gun. Thousands of 
shells were sent in its general direction, and airplanes, 
by means of photographs and field glasses, tried in vain 
to discover it. When the final great Allied offensive 
began along the Belgian front in October, 1918, the 
Germans were driven back so swiftly that they had 
time neither to remove the gun nor destroy it, and the 
advancing Belgian army came upon its place of con- 
cealment. That the earlier attempts to put the gun 
out of commission had come astonishingly near suc- 
cess was proved by the fact that all around its hiding 
place the ground is fairly honeycombed by craters, 
some of them within a hundred yards of the emplace- 
ment. 

“The gun with its mounting forms by far the 
most impressive piece of war machinery that I have 
seen. Its length is about fifty feet. At the breech, 
the outside diametor is over four feet and at the 
muzzle two feet. The breech is protected by steel 
walls with a roof of two-inch steel plates. This shelter 
forms a room perhaps ten feet wide, seven feet high 
and twenty feet long. The men operating the gun 
were thus protected from small bombs or flying shell 
fragments. In the magazine, hundreds of shells 
await their turn, just as they were when the Germans 
fled. 

“The gun, camouflaged by a coat of dull brown 
and green paint in irregular blotches, lying prone 
along the concrete platform, seems a huge lizard asleep 
on a flat, gray rock. The yawning muzzle is easily 
large enough to admit the body of a fifteen-year-old 
boy. This mighty weapon was brought to the place 
which had been prepared for it by means of a specially 
constructed railway. But one wonders how even 
then the feat could have been accomplished. The 
whole affair seems almost to have been the work of 
superhuman power. 

“Of an entirely different type was the great gun 
in Crepy Forest near Laon, which threw shells seventy 
miles into Paris. That shell was but eight inches in 
diameter and about two feet long, while the shell 


of the Dunkirk gun was fifteen inches in diameter and 
four feet long. The Crepy Forest gun was removed 
by the retreating Germans, leaving only its emp'ace- 
ment and supporting platform.” 

Colonel Bicknell did not remember that the Ger- 
mans made a desperate effort to destroy the gun at 
Leugenboom by firing it without elevating it. This 
sent the projectile squarely against a five foot wall of 
reinforced concrete only a foot or two away. Instead 
of coming back on to the gun as planned, it took a 
V shaped section of this wall out and left the gun un- 
harmed. 

I could not look at this gun without a feeling of 
awe—without sensing the terrific energy of both guns 
and men in the work of destruction, without knowing 
that when all this power and devotion can be directed 
into channels of beneficence this old world will move 
upward as it never has before. 

Strange, awe-inspiring, mysterious, moving, are 
some of the relationships and interrelationships of 
men. 
Strange that I, trained for the ministry, should be 
in the war, and my brother, trained at West Point, 
decorated with the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
should be kept at home training troops until after the 
Armistice. Strange that the daughter of a. German 
nobleman. who studied medicine and trained his little 
daughter as a nurse should become Queen of the Bel- 
gians. Strange that her brother-in-law, Crown Prince 
Rupprecht, should be commander of the German army 
operating against her country. Strange how it all 
came out. Strange that the victors really lost the 
war. 

“God moves in a mysterious way, His wonders 
to perform.” The happiness, the safety, the true 
welfare, of man lies in working with and not against 
the mysterious but mighty laws of God. 

Had the Allies signed a decent treaty with Ger- 
many at Versailles, or had they shown any under- 
standing and sympathy for the democratic move- 
ment that replaced the monarchy, the history of the 
world since probably would have been something in 
which we could take more pride. To make things go 
in every land, more of us must find out the resistless 
power that lies in good will and try harder: to use it. 


World Conference of Liberal Christians at Bentveld 


HE Future of Liberal Christianity was the 
title of a theological study conference held at 
Bentveld, Holland, July 18-23, under the 

auspices of the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom and under the 
leadership of Dr. L. J. van Holk, with an attendance 
of sixty delegates from twelve countries. 

Has Liberal Christianity any future? Nobody 
would have put this question thirty years ago, because 
people were firmly convinced that Liberal Christianity 
was the only form of religion which really did possess 
a future and even glorious possibilities to increase in 
power and value. In those days big congresses were 
organized, attracting hundreds of visitors and dis- 
playing the deep knowledge and optimistic fervor of 
liberal religious scholars. The Great War severely 


damaged the lofty building of International Liberal 
Christianity, and there came a time when the decline 
and fall of the entire movement were prophesied. 
But Liberal Christianity survived the ordeal. Indeed 
it achieved inner purification, it rebuilt its organiza- 
tion, and is now courageously facing its future. It is 
conscious of a great task and a divine calling. 

The program of the study-conference in Bent- 
veld provides evidence of a renewed sense of responsi- 
bility. It indicates that the great task of Liberal 
Christians will be to find a new attitude towards the 
Christian value of the past and present, namely, 
revelation, the Bible, the Church, the creed, and to 
state its position over against the baffling problem of 
our age. 

The first important question on the program was 
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that of the relation of religious experience and reve- 
lation. Prof. James Luther. Adams of Meadville 
Theological School gave a very elaborate paper on 
this subject. He deprecated the tendency of earlier 
religious liberalism to rest its authority upon individ- 
ual self-authenticating religious experience, and pro- 
posed a theory of revelation which would provide a 
divine norm for religious experience and thus criticize 
it in the light both of reason and of communal faith 
having its roots in the past, being sensitive to new 
truth and committed to the task of becoming relevant 
to present-day needs. 

A second burning issue is the significance of the 
Bible to modern men. The old theory of the infalli- 
bility of the Bible is unacceptable. A purely scientific 
treatment of this holy book remains religiously un- 
satisfactory. How can the Bible again become a 
guide to real spiritual life? Dr. McLachlan was an 
able leader on this thorny path. He made a plea 
that people should not evade the religious challenge 
of the Bible. In the discussion Dr. F. Buri from 
Switzerland underlined this thesis. In matters of 
higher criticism he craved uncompromising objec- 
tivity. In practical application of the word of the 
Bible, he stood for loyalty to the Spirit, which blows 
where it listeth. 

Another problem is the relation of Liberal Chris- 
tianity to the ecumenical movement. This problem 
is important because it involves the position of Lib- 
eral Christianity in the whole of Christendom. The 
secretariat studied this issue for several years and just 
before the Conference published a booklet by Dr. C. J. 
Bleeker, with a clear survey of the situation in all its 
intricacy. Dr. H. de Vos spoke on the same subject 
in an afternoon session of the conference. 

He pointed to the danger that Liberal Christian- 
ity may be shut out by a narrowing of the basis of 
the ecumenical movement, and advocated co-operation 
wherever possible. A resolution was moved expressing 
the hope that the basis of this movement should be 
reconsidered by the ecumenical commission so that 
Liberal Christian Churches may become full-fledged 
members of the proposed World Council of Churches. 

A consideration of the problem of the church 
leads to a renewed study of the value of creeds. This 
was the subject which Dr. C. J. Bleeker treated in his 
lecture on the relation of faith and creed. He gave a 
description of the growing longing for concreteness in 
the theological thinking of the Association, and a 
survey of various endeavors which have been made to 
formulate its message. The discussion which fol- 
lowed resulted in a plan to publish the material—which 
Dr. Bleeker has gathered as a testimony of the earnest 
will of Liberal Christianity to be positive and con- 
structive. 

The last morning session brought the paper of 
Dr. L. J. van Holk on the future of Liberal Christian- 
ity. The lecturer gave a sharp and humorous sketch 
of the trends of thinking which undermine ethical and 
spiritual integrity today. It was not a bright and 
encouraging picture. Yet we are not without hope. 
We trust the Holy Spirit, which has the power to re- 
new man and humanity, and feel bound to the ever in- 
cumbent duty to purify our hearts. The discussion 
was opened by Prof. Julius Seelye Bixler of Harvard, 


who gave a fine contribution to the consideration of 
the problem, pointing out that Liberalism can work 
as an heuristic principle and so awaken latent forces 
in man and society. 

These were the theoretical items treated in the 
morning sessions. In the evenings practical problems 
were under discussion. Ina series of lectures the work 
of the minister in different fields of activity was con- 
sidered. The Rev. J. Kovari from Transylvania and 
the Rev. P. Marti from Switzerland made short ad- 
dresses on the minister as leader of youth and the 
minister as teacher of religion, two subjects which are 
never exhausted and ever new. Their valuable re- 
marks were highly appreciated by the conference. 
It was a real pleasure to listen to Dr. A. Wautier 
d’Aygalliers, who spoke on the cure of souls. His 
fascinating address in eloquent French made it clear 
that faithful pastoral work ought to be combined with 
deep psychological insight. Dr. O. Rutrie from 
Czechoslovakia gave a careful analysis of the secular 
spirit, which hampers the work of the minister. 

The social responsibility of the minister was stated 
by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, from America, when he 
answered the question: Is the minister able to take an 
active part in the social discussion of the day and is he 
allowed to do so? The lecturer held that theological 
training must be shot through and through with a 
social emphasis to enable ministers to lead in social 
discussions. 

The visitors found their daily worship in short 
morning devotions, alternatively held in English, 
French and German, where the international hymn- 
book ‘‘Adoremus” was used. The whole conference 
was characterized by a spirit of comradeship and good 
will. It is evident that Liberal Christianity is fully. 
awake to its heavy task and high possibilities in the 
coming years. The conference was closed by an in- 
spiring religious service. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. W. Schubring from Germany, on obedience to 
God and true Christian liberty. 

The general resolution of the Bentveld Conference 
was as follows: 


The Bentveld Conference sends greetings to all 
member-groups in the I. A. R. F., and conveys to them 
in brief the central message of the meetings and discus- 
sions of the week. 

Confronted by evidences in many lands of the 
danger of an increasing secularization of life, in personal, 
social and national affairs, we feel called upon to attain 
a clearer intellectual understanding of the true nature 
of the forces at work today which militate against the 
essential religious attitude to life. 

Churches which would bear witness must first un- 
derstand the world in which their witness is to be borne, 
and it is not enough to understand the world of the 
past, if our witness is to be made more effective in the 
present. 

Whatever need the world may have of other re- 
ligious testimonies, we are convinced afresh of the 
world’s widespread need of the characteristic, unique 
witness of liberal Christianity, in order that the drift 
towards secularization may be stayed, the tide of self- 
ishness in personal life, of opportunism in business, of 
expediency in politics, of rampant nationalism, may 
be stemmed, and that our religious contribution towards 
justice, righteousness and good-will among men may 
be vastly multiplied. 
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Labor Sunday Message™ 


HE recent World Conference of Churches at 
Oxford described our day as “a time when 
mankind is oppressed with perplexity and 

fear. Men are burdened with evils almost insup- 
portable and with problems apparently insoluble. 
Even in countries which are at peace, unemployment 
and malnutrition sap men’s strength of body, mind, 
and spirit. In other countries war does its ‘devil’s 
work,’ and threatens to overwhelm us all in its limit- 
less catastrophe.’’ 

It is heartening in such a day that the Church is 
affirming the Word of God with new definiteness and 
courage, and that throughout the churches an in- 
creasing concern is felt about the problems of the 
social order, such as unemployment, the distribution 
of income, social security, the rights of labor, con- 
sumers’ co-operation, and the relations of races and 
nations. It is heartening, too, that the churches are 
renewing their declarations that no human authority, 
not even the State, has a right to dictate to the con- 
science, since all authority is from God and the State 
also “stands under His judgment.” 

It is the duty of Christians not only to bear wit- 
ness to their faith within the existing economic order, 
but also, as the Oxford Conference declared, ‘“‘to test 
all economic institutions in the light of their under- 
standing of God’s will” and contribute to “the trans- 
formation, and, if necessary, the thorough reconstruc- 
tion, of the present economic and political system.” 

In pursuing these ends, Christian men and women 
in the same occupations should meet together for 
prayerful discussion as to how in their particular 
sphere of life the problems which arise can be dealt 
with in accordance with the mind of Christ. In their 
membership in political parties, employers’ associa- 
tions, trade unions, farmers’ organizations, consum- 
ers’ co-operatives and other similar groups, Christians 
have an opportunity to make their influence felt in 
practical activities. 

As citizens we should reaffirm our faith in de- 
mocracy. For democracy alone guarantees the 
liberty of the human spirit and, by placing responsi- 
bility on the individual, promotes character and de- 
velops human personality. In the realm of industrial 
relations, the basic idea of democracy finds expression 
in the organization of labor for collective dealing with 
employers. For employers of the great mass of indus- 
trial workers today are no longer individuals, as were 
the employers of a century ago, but large companies 
or corporations. In such circumstances there can be 
no genuine negotiation unless it be collective negotia- 
tion; no genuinely free contract unless it be a collec- 
tive contract. Labor, therefore, must be organized as 
a necessary factor in the extension of democratic 
processes in American life. The responsible heads of 
some of our greatest industries, who have entered into 


*Issued by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, through its Department of 
Church and Social Service. Requested to be read in the churches 
on Labor Sunday, September 4, 1938, or on the first available 
Sunday thereafter. 


collective bargaining relations with their employes, 
have exhibited industrial statesmanship. On the 
other hand, it is regrettable that some have used the 
misdeeds of labor organizations as an excuse for ob- 
scuring the major issue of democratic industrial rela- 
tions. Labor, like the employer, must accept the 
obligations that go with the democratic process, tak- 
ing care that the affairs of its own organizations are 
democratically and responsibly conducted. 

During industrial conflict, unethical and unjusti- 
fiable methods on the part of all parties too frequently 
prevail. In the public interest as well as their own, 
labor and employers should discontinue resorting to 
violence, racketeering, autocratic methods, internal 
dissension, refusal to participate in genuine collective 
bargaining, breaking of contracts, the use of industrial 
spies, and misleading propaganda. Organization and 
legislation alone will avail little if the right spirit be 
absent. The Church as a fellowship of the spirit 
dare never forget or cease to emphasize this fact. 

Liberty is one and indivisible. We cannot have 
freedom in one sphere and deny it in another. In the 
world today the right of labor to have a voice in de- 
termining the conditions of its work, and the right of 
the Church to have a voice in determining the condi- 
tions of its worship, stand or fall together. Under 
dictatorships, whether of the Right or of the Left, it 
is not alone the freedom of labor to organize inde- 
pendently of the employer and of the State which has 
been denied, but also free speech, free press, freedom 
of assemblage, and freedom of worship. 

Concerned as we are for democracy, we must also 
be concerned for peace. For war is the enemy of de- 
mocracy. If war should come, we would stand to 
lose in life and liberties all our hard-won gains. We 
must therefore unite in opposing increased armaments, 
conscription and industrial mobilization; in supporting 
all measures for removing the basic economic causes 
of war; and in building a co-operative world-order. 

Ominous as is the condition of the world, we 
would conclude this message in the words of the Ox- 
ford World Conference of Churches: “‘We are troubled 
yet we do not despair. Our hope is anchored in the 
living God. . . . In His name we set our hands, as 
the servants of God and in Him of one another, to 
the task of proclaiming God’s message of redemption, 
of living as His children, and of combating injustice, 
cruelty and hate.” 


A Prayer for Labor 

O God, Thou art Thyself the Master Workman, skilled 
Creator. Hast Thou not also revealed Thyself to us in Jesus 
the carpenter, whose roughened hands bear eternal restimony 
to the dignity of toil? 

We sense Thy presence in the labor movement, in the up- 
ward surge of the masses, who, with the awakened self-respect of 
children of God, have through the centuries cast off the shackles 
of slavery and serfdom, and stand now gazing toward the dawn 
of a greater freedom. 

We praise Thee for those brave spirits who have led the 
way; who have dared to risk even their children’s bread in or- 
ganized endeavor to improve the lot of all; who for their unself- 
ish devotion have been condemned as outcasts of society; suf- 
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fered contumely; endured prison; sacrificed their lives as martyrs 
to the cause. 

Help Thou the labor movement of our day to be worthy of its 
heritage. Unite in high purpose the workers in the factory and 
on the farm. Preserve them from temptation to selfish com- 
placency in partial gains for any favored craft or race or nation. 
Guard their leaders from lust for personal power. Guide them in 
the service of the common good. 

Help the workers of all lands to stand shoulder to shoulder 
for justice and peace among the nations. Save them from con- 
tamination with the sin of selfish nationalism. Keep them from 
supporting national armaments under the false illusion of pro- 
viding work or special privilege for themselves, while they be- 
tray all workers of the world for a mess of pottage. 

Grant to labor the wisdom to seek a world of peace and 
plenty by means of organization and the ballot, keeping their 
movement free from hate and violence, building into the co- 
operative commonwealth those spiritual values which alone can 
make it endure. 

Bring, at last, all workers by hand or brain into world-wide 
brotherhood; into closer fellowship with Thee, O God, the Father 
of us all. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 

From Prayers for Self and Society, 
by James Myers, Association Press, New York. 
* 


* * 


NOTES FROM THE NOFRONTIER NEWS SERVICE 
‘Those Foreigners’’—Meaning Us! 


No fewer than 347,394 American citizens are living in 
foreign countries, according to the Department of State. The 
figures are presented as approximately accurate, if not entirely 
complete. When scanning the figures one is struck by the pres- 
ence of 14,779 American citizens in Mexico; 3,772 in Brazil; 
2,240 in Argentina; 2,107 in Colombia; 1,298 in Peru; 2,158 in 
Venezuela; 5,115 in Cuba, and as many as 4,976 in the Domini- 
can Republic! While there are only 511 in Newfoundland, the 
Province of Quebec is host to 31,885, Saskatchewan to 20,759, 
Alberta to 22,018, British Columbia to 12,273, Manitoba to 
28,925, and Ontario to 46,231. Rather astonishingly, there are 
only 1,188 Americans residing in New Brunswick, and 3,837 in 
Nova Scotia. 

Europe accounts for only about half as many as Canada. 
Here there are 12,447 in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
12,384 in France, 5,896 in Germany, 25,616 in Italy, 2,378 in 
Norway, 2,500 in Poland, as many as 4,073 in the Azores, 1,711 
in Sweden, 1,580 in Switzerland, 1,607 in Yugoslavia, and only 
596 in the Soviet Union. 

In Ethiopia twenty-two Americans still make their home, 
with eighty-nine in Madagascar, 574 in the Belgian Congo, 781 
in Egypt, and 1,471 in the Union of South Africa. 

China accounts for 10,048, India for 3,427, Japan and her 
conquered territories on the Asiatic Continent for 6,640, Syria for 
1,692, and Palestine for 9,500. There are even eighty-one in 
French Indo-China, sixty-nine in Ceylon, fifty-eight in Arabia, 
410 in Netherlands East Indies, 164 in Siam, 497 in Turkey, and 
491 in the Straits Settlements. 

Next time you hear someone exclaiming about the unwel- 
come presence of ‘‘those foreigners,’’ remember that all over the 
world, thanks to our various interests abroad, to the tune of at 
least 347,394 Americans, the shoe is on the other foot! 

* * * 


TWO CONFLICTING WAYS OF LIFE 

Sponsored by the noted physicist, Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre, Charles P. Taft, 
and other well-known Christian laymen, this year’s observance 
of Men and Missions Sunday, to be held November 13, promises 
to receive more widespread recognition than in any year since 
the occasion was instituted in 1931. 

The theme for this year is ‘Building a Christian World 
Community.” 


In the opening article of this year’s Manual, the Hon. 


Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, says: ‘Nations: 
are caught between two profoundly conflicting ways of life—on 
the one hand, the primal law of tooth and fang, and on the other,. 
the way of co-operation and moral restraint and human brother- 
hood. . . . It is high time that followers of Christ awake to 
humanity’s need and go valiantly forth to win the world for 
Christ.”’ 

These Manuals, which contain material for missionary 
sermons and laymen’s ‘‘four-minute” missionary talks, will be 
distributed among the ministers of the co-operating cities by the 
local co-operating committees and key men of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, and also in other communities by some: 
of the Missionary Boards. 

Among the contributors to this year’s Manual are John R. 
Mott, Charles P. Taft, Kenneth Scott Latourette, John Leslie: 
Lobingier, Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, Edward D. Kohlstedt, H. F. 
Johnson, and other eminent missionary leaders. 

November 18, the date fixed for this year’s observance, is, 
as in other years, the Sunday preceding Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Already assurances have been received by the Laymen’s: 
Missionary Movement from responsible local leaders in 1042 
cities and towns that earnest efforts will be made to secure the 
community-wide observance of the day. Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, the general chairman of the committee, is directing the ac- 
tivities with such efficiency that it is confidently expected that 
the number of cities which will observe the day this fall will ex- 
ceed 1317, the number participating last year. 

Local leaders who are interested in promoting the communi- 
ty-wide observance of the day are invited to communicate with 
their respective Missionary Boards, or with the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


* * * 


AN UNHARVESTED POEM BY WHITTIER 
Owen R. Washburn 


HE following poem I found in the Brattleboro, Vermont, 
Messenger for September 3, 1831. Whittier was at that 
time twenty-four years old and was editing the New England 
Weekly Review. I have been unable to find this poem in any 
book. 
ADORATION 
J. G. Whittier 


Look unto Heaven! 
The still and solemn stars are burning there, 
Like altars lighted in the upper air, 

And to the worship of the great God given, 
Where the pure spirits of the unsinning dead, 
Reclaimed from earth and sanctified, might shed 

The holiness of prayer! 


Look ye above! 
The earth is glorious in the summer wreath— 
The tall trees bend with verdure, and beneath 
Young flowers are blushing like unwhispered love: 
Yet these must change—earth’s glories be no more, 
And all her bloom and greenness bend before 
The ministry of Death! 


Then gaze out there— 
For holy skies are o’er thee; and the high 
Mysterious things of God’s immensity 
Are leading upward like the wing of prayer! 
And heaven’s own language to the pure of Earth 
Written in stars of Nature’s mighty birth 
Is burning in the sky! 


Oh, turn ye then, 
And bend the knee to worship; and the eyes 
Of the pure stars shall smile with glad surprise 
At the deep reverence of the sons of men: 
Aye, kneel in worship till the stars grow dim 
And the skies vanish at the thought of Him 
Whose light beyond them lies! 
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Reactions of Our Readers | 


SOMEWHAT CRITICAL 
To Johannes: 

Since there are so many starving children, to say nothing of 
adults, don’t you think it would be a very philanthropic act to 
sell Mrs. Peter and her four offspring, i. e., the pelts, instead of 
feeding them such luxuries as dates and bananas, to say nothing 
of maple sugar, bread and molasses? I for one would be pleased 
to know that the ““Madame” (why Madame, instead of Mrs., or 
my beloved wife? Madame sounds so cold, as if there was an un- 
mentionable dislike between you) could go meandering amongst 
her posies—a pleasure she is deprived of for just a raccoon! The 
refined, educated, dominated by the low beast! Shocking! I 
hope to read in the next Leader a great, great change. 

A Constant Reader. 
* * 


SOMEWHAT DIFFERENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your articles on “Mrs. Peter’ are “‘topping’’—interesting, 
entertaining and instructive. Let us have more “news” of the 
family. My sympathies are with Mrs. Peter and her babies. 

Nellie M. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

* * 


CAN SEE OUR RACCOONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have found your “Peter” articles utterly delightful. I can 
fairly visualize those five dark-masked baby raccoons and their 
doting mother, begging delicacies at your back door. Some of the 
animal world around Cobleskill must have tipped them off that 
you like wild life. I agree with the ‘“Madame’”’ that you are 
spoiling them. 

F.W.S. 


* * 


NO HALF-WAY HOUSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In his forceful protest against the freedom of Communists to 
teach, Francis Sweeney makes an unfortunate reference to ‘‘the 
holy commonwealth mirrored in the Acts of the Apostles.” I 
request Mr. Sweeney to try to read Acts 5 : 1-12 asa fair-minded 
Hindu or Chinaman would read it. To my mind it has the essen- 
tial spirit of the later Rome of Peter and of the Moscow of Stalin. 
It reads like a tale of terrorism. 

There is no evidence that the primitive Christians fully 
appreciated the spirit of Jesus’ teachings; though they under- 
took, as many since, a communist experiment. Its brief and 
fragmentary history is probably highly colored; but we can get a 
sufficiently realistic view to show that, when difficulties arose in 
maintaining discipline within the noble experiment, Peter, the 
first head of the Church, was not above using terror. The 
death of Ananias might be passed as an accident, a coincidence, 
but that of his wife, Sapphira, appears to me like cold-blooded 
murder—terroristic assassination; and from that first assertion 
of terroristic power there runs a straight line to the dungeons 
and stakes of the Holy Inquisition. Moreover, if we are to ac- 
cept the picture drawn by the Apostle Paul in the second chapter 
of the Epistle to the Galatians, Peter’s own loyalty was not above 
question. Paul goes so far as to call him a dissembler and im- 
plies other charges. Perhaps it is to be regretted that the Roman 
authorities did not hear of and investigate the strange death and 
sudden burial of Ananias and his wife. 

As Dorothy Thompson has been saying, it is evident to all 
who have eyes to see that a world revolution is now going on 
based upon a demand for a more equitable distribution of the 
world’s goods. The whole tendency, wildly insane though much 
of it is, runs in the direction of economic equality, reminding one 
of the Herald of Jesus: ‘‘Every valley shall be filled and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low.”’ No sane person can 
approve either the methods or the results of our dog-eat-dog 


competitive order; and if the churches, instead of giving the 
great movement of our day spiritual direction, align themselves 
with its opponents, it will be very unfortunate for both churches 
and humanity. 

Of course the Communists have no logical right to complain 
of being denied freedom of speech. Neither have Fascists, nor 
the Catholic Church. But we who believe in freedom have a right 
to complain if they, or any such, are denied the right to express 
their opinions. We wish to know what they have to say, and we 
have a right to know. Besides that, Hague and others have 
shown us what bogey names can be made to cover. ‘‘Com- 
munists admittedly take orders from Moscow.’ ‘That has a 
familiar ring. It sounds like, Catholics take orders from Rome, 
Germans take orders from Berlin, Jews take orders from their 
secret internationale, and so on. It does not seem that there is 
any half-way house between Hitler and Freedom. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Mitchellville, Iowa. 


* * 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I see by the last Leader my letter struck fire. Fine! I’m 
glad you published it. The facts and truths stated therein stand 
out more clearly in print and are unrefuted in your reply. I 
know many who read the letter will say ‘‘amen’” from the depths 
of their souls, for I am not the only one who has had the aware- 
ness of your Communistic leanings. 

You know and J know had you been truly fair, courageous and 
honest with me, yourself and your readers, in bringing my letter 
to public attention, you would have published the Supreme 
Court’s rulings I sent with it, and at least would have cited as to 
date, the editorial to which I referred—allowing your readers, 
after they had considered your editorial reply, to make their own 
deductions. 

No, Mr. van Schaick, you were neither fair, nor just, nor 
courageous. Yousimply employed the tactics of all Communists 
and Communist sympathizers—‘‘dusted’”’ over the facts and 
truths, and pietistically preach helpfulness. 

The recent rulings of the Supreme Court you quote in your 
reply in no wise detract from its former rulings, copy of which I 
sent you. It simply strengthens them. And to refer your readers 
when you mention them to a law library, when you know the 
average reader of the Leader couldn’t have access to such a li- 
brary as you had access to, was simply a “‘dusty’’ dodge on your 
part. 

The particular “kick” you tried to administer in the last 
paragraph of your answer did not register. Because of my en- 
tire innocence of the charge you made and because I am broad- 
minded enough to see your tactics above mentioned, throughout 
the whole editorial, I was absolutely untouched by it. 

H. H. Crooker. 

Winter Park, Fla. 


yp ME 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BIRD STORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have a most interesting story to tell you of a redstart 
that came into a house to feed her babies. The nest was found 
with the young birds in it two hundred yards from the house. 
A boy brought it in. Sometime later a bird was seen fluttering 
outside the screen. A hole was made. She came in and con- 
tinued to do so until the birds flew away. Anyone might hold 
the nest or the birds, the mother paid no attention to them. It 
was estimated she made about two hundred and fifty trips per 
day. A remarkable story. This was in the village. A number 
of pictures were taken showing the man of the family holding the 
birds and the mother feeding one of them. 

Herbert E. Benton. 


Contoocook, N. H. 
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Our Library Desk 


Scotch Conversation Pieces 


‘The Conversations of Padan Aram. 
By David Donald. (Religious Tract 
Society: London, England. One shill- 
ing.) 

One so seldom reads a truly wholesome 
and delightfully refreshing book nowadays, 
when our writers seem set upon translat- 
ing the sordid and depressing realisms of 
life into print, that the reviewer of a 
merely pleasant little volume is likely to 
come forth with overwhelming praise. 
“The Conversations of Padan Aram”’ so 
moves me. David Donald has some of the 
Dickens touch for characterization, tem- 
pered with brevity, and the Scotch villagers 
who bring us such a lovely picture of Padan 
Aram become old acquaintances during 
the ninety-odd pages of story. No doubt 
you can count upon your fingers those 
characters in recent fiction with whom 
you have become genuinely acquainted 
during your reading. However, when you 
have read to the last paragraph of this 
paper-covered book, you really know how 
“the Minister,” Kirsty Pie, Jamie Frazer, 
Elder Ingles and many others think and 
feel. 

The English have many customs not 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic, 
but their habit of publishing inexpensive 
editions is not one of them. Would that 
our publishers would follow suit, for such a 
practice brings fine books within the reach 
of all. Here in this volume is a good eve- 
ning’s entertainment for twenty-five cents, 
a small price to pay for the satisfied feeling 
one has when he is reading of these homely, 
human, good people. 

Collected upon these few pages are num- 
erous vignettes, each with a different 
flavor, some of rare humor, others possess- 
ing spiritual grace, still others pathetic, 
descriptive, or educational, to which the 
reader may return again and again and 
obtain new pleasure. Sir James Barrie, 
an authority on the Scotch character, en- 
dorses it, and, for any who really appre- 
ciate their fellow humans, ‘“The Conversa- 
tions of Padan Aram” is a happy little 
book to include in one’s library. 

F.W.S. 


‘es 


Needs within the City 


Urban Scene. By Margueritte Harmon 
Bro. (Published in Social Action by the 
Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Ten cents. 
In larger lots than six at reduced prices.) 


Social Action is one of those compact 
little magazines designed to be read by 
busy people, but, busy or not, the socially 
minded citizen should not miss the July 
15, 1938, copy concerning the “Urban 
Scene.” Margueritte Harmon Bro takes 
over the entire issue to interpret the culture, 
tempo, personality and problems of the 


city, and to point out the task of the 
church in connection with them. In 
“high-light”’ fashion and with appropriate 
pictures and graphs the author has done 
for the city something of the same thing 
that Mark Dawber in his ‘Rebuilding 
Rural America” did for the country., 
This article can be perused quickly or 
used as a basis for more detailed study. 
Numerous questions are raised about the 
city, a group of “many towns, some of them 
specialized, all pushed closely together.” 
The facts have been compiled from widely 
diverse sources, and the resulting article 
has fine possibilities as a study for a group 
alive to the contemporary social problems. 
PW css 


* * 


Frances Willard 


Frances Willard of Evanston. By 
Lydia Jones Trowbridge. (Willett, 
Clark and Company. $2.00.) 


The author has taken the occasion of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Frances Willard to write another 
biography. There is little matter that 
has not appeared in other accounts. 
Much has been taken from ‘‘Glimpses of 
Fifty Years,” an autobiography written 
on her fiftieth anniversary. Indeed, many 
books have been written in whole or in 
part on the life and work of Frances 
Willard. Why then another book? 

In the foreword we read, “‘One who loved 
her in life has compiled a story that seeks 
to be truthful, interpreting little, appraising 
not at all, letting facts speak for them- 
selves.”’ She seems to have succeeded in 
her undertaking. Of what value is it to- 
day? 

One would hope for a wide reading of 
the book among young and middle-aged 
women. They should know the history 
of one who is called the greatest woman that 
America has produced, and of the social 
and economic conditions under which 
her work was carried on. The book con- 
tains but two hundred pages, and is an 
interesting story which should make an 
appeal to the average reader. Also one 
would hope for a wide reading of it among 
older women who, because of indifference 
or prejudice at the time, missed the in- 
spiration and the education of sharing 
in the work. No adult education move- 
ment could exceed in effectiveness, it seems 
to many who were in it, that provided by 
the organization built by Frances Willard 
with its forty departments. At the same 
time it broke down barriers of sectarianism 
and class. It is an important episode in 
modern history. 

The book has a threefold interest. It 
presents the life of the time, in the family, 
in industry, in education, and in religion 
and politics. 

It traces the growth of a movement 


from a small beginning led by a little group 
of women to a world-wide organization. 

But it is the personality of Frances 
Willard which is the chief concern of 
the author. One is led to consider upon 
what ground is the claim to her greatness 
founded? In the book there is no appraisal 
of her mental or moral qualities. They are 
revealed by her conduct and words under 
varying circumstances. When at six 
years of age she was told that the Bible 
was God’s message to us she asked, “How 
do you know?” 

When her brother, five years older, went 
to college, and later, when he cast his first 
vote, she was impressed with the folly of 
denying girls those privileges. She brought 
to maturity the same independence of 
mind. She took up temperance work 
without pay at the sacrifice of a salary of 
$2,500. On three occasions she adopted 
causes unpopular, not only in society at 
large, but in the ranks of the National 
W. C. T. U., of which she was president, 
risking the loss of her position. 

She compared capital and labor to the 
two hands—labor representing the right 
hand and capital the left. ‘‘The left hand 
will first give way,’’ she said. “TI believe 
there will be no private property, no 
private opportunities of education and 
culture, but that each human being will 
desire that every other human being en- 
joy to the utmost culture, development 
and cultivation.’ ‘Radical, even danger- 
ous, doctrines those in her day,” says the 
author. None of the problems with which 
she contended, with the exception of 
votes for women and their equal educa- 
tional opportunities, were settled. All the 
rest are pressing problems today. Briefly 
what she labored for was social justice. 
The world did not respond to her call and 
the suffering of many continued. Today, ° 
with the changes that have come in all de- 
partments of life, if social justice is not 
secured nobody will escape the penalty. 

Her chief method, planned to reach 
every possible group, was education, the 
spreading of information touching every 
phase of the reforms she advocated. This 
we can provide more effectively than was 
possible in her day if we have the dis- 
position that was in her to do it. 

M.T.W. 


* * 


A Spanish Tragedy 


Burgos Justice. By Ruiz Vilaplana. 
(Alfred A. Knopf: New York. Price 
$2.00.) 

Ruiz Vilaplana has taken pen in hand to 
give us a new picture of an old story, the 
horrors of war. The author, a clerk of 
court forced by circumstances to co- 
operate with the Rebel forces during the 
first year of the Spanish Civil War, tells 
why he became disillusioned about the 
glory of the Insurgent cause. Like a sud- 
den dawning, he realizes finally that the 

(Continued on page 1046) 
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Among Our Churches i 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Wm. J. Metz of Morrisville, Vt., 
Mrs. Metz, Wm. D. Metz of Mexico, Me., 
and the Misses Margaret and Harriet 
Metz, the latter a student at St. Lawrence 
University, attended the Beards Hollow, 
N. Y., services Aug. 14 on their way home 
rom a 3000 mile motor trip which took 
them as far as Johnson City, Tenn., where 
they visited Ida Metz, and included Perry 
and Nunda, N. Y., former parishes, and 
Washington, D. C. 


Rey. and Mrs. Clinton L. Moulton of 
Dolgeville, N. Y., are now at their camp 
on Caroga Lake, N. Y. 


Rev. and Mrs. George A. Mark of 
Leominster, Mass., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter Elizabeth 
to Albert Charles Niles, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Rev. J. Harner Wilson of Philadelphia, 
Pa., called at Headquarters Aug. 15. 


M. W. Lewis of Washington, D. C., 
former moderator of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, with his 
daughter Elizabeth, is on a motor trip to 
New York, Boston, Ferry Beach and 
Kezar Falls, Maine. 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, General Secretary, and 
Rey. Chas. H. Emmons, vice-president, met 
with Messrs. Britton, Tebbetts and Ladd 
in a special session of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention in Bos- 
ton, Aug. 17. 


Louis Annin Ames of New York was in 
Boston, Aug. 17, to attend with Messrs. 
Ladd, Britton and Tebbetts a regular 
meeting of the finance committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion. 


Dr. Etz, acting chairman, John E. 
Wood, clerk, George Upton, treasurer, and 
Messrs. Ladd, Walters, and Bicknell, with 
Dr. van Schaick, editor of the Leader, at- 
tended a special meeting of the Directors 
of the Publishing House, for routine busi- 
ness matters, on Aug. 17. 


Illinois 


Woodstock.—The First Congregational 
Church of this place applied for and was 
granted Universalist fellowship last May. 
The immediate reason for this action was 
to make available for religious purposes a 
fund created many years ago from the sale 
of a Universalist church. The terms of 
the trust were such that the money could 
be used only to support a Universalist 


church in Woodstock. But there were 
other reasons. Several of the stalwart 
Universalists of earlier days affiliated with 
the Congregational church when their 
own church was dissolved. Some of them 
still survive, and, with their children, 
have served faithfully in the Congrega- 
tional church. Several Universalist fami- 
lies moving into Woodstock have united 
with this church because of its liberal 
spirit and tradition. Now the church 
wants to realize on its new affiliation. 
Delegates were present at the State Con- 
vention in Oak Park last May. The 
latter part of June Dr. Frank D. Adams 
of Oak Park, president of the State Con- 
vention, was asked to secure supplies for 
the pulpit for the month of July. Dr. 
Adams preached the first and last Sundays 
of the month, Rev. Helen F. Adams the 
three Sundays intervening. The trustees 
of the church have asked Dr. Adams to 
assist in securing a Universalist minister 
as a regular resident pastor. For several 
years the pulpit has been supplied by stu- 
dents from the Chicago Theological 
Seminary; but now the unanimous feeling 
is that the church must have a full-time 
resident minister. 

Oak Park.—Reyv. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. It has been discovered 
that through an oversight the seventeen 
accessions to this church during the past 
year and a half were never reported to the 
Leader; also that seven christenings during 
the same period are unreported. The 
season ending with the last of June was in 
every way successful, so the same general 
plan will be followed the coming season. 
The book-reviews will be continued, a 
series of eight having been arranged for the 
first Tuesday of each month except De- 
cember. The Y. P. C. U. will have a full 
program. The church was splendidly 
represented at summer conventions and 
institutes, with two at Ferry Beach, two 
at Shakamak and three at Turkey Run. 
At Ferry Beach the delegates won the cup 
for the greatest number of miles traveled. 
Dr. and Mrs. Adams preached each Sunday 
of July at Woodstock and attended the 
sessions of the Lower Wabash Association 
at Bingham in August, each appearing 
twice on the program. Regular services 
are to be resumed Sept. 11. 


Massachusetts 


Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. I. V. Lob- 
dell, D. D., pastor. During the winter an 
oil burner was installed in the furnace. 
The church and church school closed 
the last Sunday in June and the church is 
being renovated inside, the floors scraped 
and refinished and new carpet laid on the 
chancel floor and the main aisle. The 
church will reopen after Labor Day. 


-Church, Auburn, 


OXFORD ASSOCIATION 


The Oxford Association of Universalists 
will hold its annual summer meeting at the 
grove at Bryant Pond, Maine, on Sunday, 
Aug. 28. The morning session is at eleven 
o’clock daylight time, and the meeting will 
be conducted by the layman interchurch 
group of the Elm Street Universalist 
Maine. James E. 
Philoon will deliver the sermon. The 
afternoon session is at two o’clock, and the 
speaker will be Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass. At noon those 
attending will have a picnic lunch in the. 
grove. 

Ernest T. Marble, President. 


* * 


NEWS FROM THE CAMP HILL 
CIRCUIT 
(Continued from page 1026) 
work has been done here with a splendid 
group of people. It is hoped that member- 
ships in this defunct church can be trans- 
ferred to Florala. 

A rebuilding program has been com-. 
pleted at Florala under the supervision 
of a very efficient building committee. A 
new stage has been built across the front. 
of the church. Memorial windows secured 
from the old church in De Funiak Springs 
have been installed back of the pulpit: 
and at the sides. The third Sunday in 
September has been set aside as a special 
day to entertain Universalists from Pensa-- 
cola, De Funiak Springs and small neigh- 
boring hamlets. 

The Sunday school and Y. P. C. U. at 
Camp Hill have continued services through 
the vacation month of August. The 
annual parish meeting will be held the 
fourth Sunday in August. The ladies’ or- 
ganization recently purchased a new 
electric refrigerator for the parsonage. 
The primary room has been redecorated 
with new paint and curtains. 

Ariton and Cohassett have carried on: 
during the summer vacation. These two 
churches are active and a great deal is 
expected during this coming year. 

ee PB. 
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DEATH OF REV. GEORGE COLSON 


Rev. George W. Colson, formerly a 
minister in the Universalist Church, died 
Friday, Aug. 19, at Pondville Hospital, 
Wrentham, Mass., after a long illness. 

He was born in Lowell, attended Dean 
Academy and was graduated from Tufts 
Divinity School. Subsequently he became 
pastor of the Universalist church in North 
Adams, Mass., where he remained for five 
years. Later he was pastor for five years 
at the Grove Hall Universalist Church. 
He resigned because of ill health. Mr. 
Colson formerly was associate chaplain of 
St. John’s Lodge, Masonic Temple, Boston. 

He leaves his wife, the former Venila 
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Burrington of Franklin, a daughter and 
three brothers. Funeral services were held 
Monday at two p.m. at the Universalist 


church in Foxboro. 
* x 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1044) 
whole business is by the machination of a 
few who long for power. One wonders at 
the innate innocence of a man who could, 
in the face of horrible atrocities, remain 
blind so long. 

When the down-trodden workers formed 
unions in the face of Church and capi- 
talistic opposition, the resulting problems 
were given political significance upon the 
assassination of a Monarchist leader, 
Calvo Sotelo. When the seething discon- 
tent caused the army to revolt in July, 
1936, and with Mola heading a new gov- 
ernment in opposition to the Republic, the 
war gained its stride during a long siege of 
terror in which hundreds of workmen were 
killed. The army, in a crazy lust for more 
bloodshed, massacred prisoners released 
from jail for that purpose, murdered po- 
litical opponents and all whom they sus- 
pected of being unsympathetic to their 
cause. 

By using insidious propaganda the poor, 
ignorant, pious peasants were convinced 
that this was a holy crusade and since, in 
the Burgos district, it was a case of com- 
plying or dying, they flocked to the Rebel 
cause. Franco, an obscure, unprepossessing 
individual, assumed the position as ‘‘Lead- 
er’? when Mola was killed in a plane crash. 
The author pictures him as a tool easily 
used by foreign powers, and avers that they 
have so used him to gain control of the 
army. He asserts that the Fascist ele- 
ment, never powerful in the old Spain, 
was injected into the situation from with- 
out, and that what began as a civil con- 
flict is being converted by foreigners into 
an instrument of tyranny. 

As one finishes “Burgos Justice,” a 
satiric title, one reaches the conclusion 
that the author could have had his say 
much more briefly. The book as a whole, 
though it gives an eye-witness account, 
contributes little more to the understand- 
ing that the world already has of the 
Spanish situation. In your reviewer’s 
opinion the book fails to justify either side 
and, with that failure, sacrifices much of 
its worth. We may have a more complete 
picture of individual Rebels, a clearer view 
of a people caught in the meshes of a po- 
litical struggle, but we are no better 
qualified to judge the situation or evaluate 
its historical significance. Perhaps we 
hope in vain for the wisdom that only 
time can give to the understanding of why 
so cultured a race of people as the Spanish 
must fight each other to the death. 

F.W.S. 


Obituary 


John A. Cowan 


Funeral services for John Andrew Cowan of 
Huntingville, Quebec, who died on July 20, were held 


at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Robert Ashe, on 
July 22. In the absence of Rev. R. L. Weis, pastor 
of the Universalist church, who was on his vacation, 
the service was in charge of Dr. C. H. Pennoyer, 
Convention Superintendent, and Canon G. H. A. 
Murray. 

Friends in large numbers gathered to pay a last 
tribute of respect to one who was honored and es- 
teemed by all who knew him. 

Mr. Cowan was born in Berkshire, Vt., the young- 
est son of Thomas Cowan and Eliza Brown, his wife. 
He met Miss Anna Masie Ayer, of old Univer- 
salist stock, while she was studying music ‘at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, and in 1887 
they were married at Moe’s River, Que., Miss Ayer’s 
home. After spending a few years in Boston, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowan spent the remainder of their mar- 
ried life in Compton and Huntingville, Que. Three 
children were born of this marriage, Bernice M., Mrs. 
Baintrey; Hazel A., Mrs. Ashe; and John R., who, 
with Mrs. Cowan, survive. 

Of a quiet and unassuming disposition, Mr. Cowan 
never sought public office, yet he never shirked his 
responsibility to the community, and served on the 
municipal council and also on the school board in 
Compton for several years. A Universalist in belief, 
he was a consistent supporter of his church, and at 
the time of his death was chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Universalist church at Huntingville. 

Honorable and upright in all his dealings, Mr. 
Cowan’s life tells its own story. In his family circle 
and among his intimate friends his passing leaves a 
place which can never be filled, and in the community 
he will be greatly missed. To all who knew him, 
whether intimately or otherwise, he leaves a treasured 
legacy—the memory of a truly Christian gentleman. 


John E. Sparks 


John E. Sparks, eighty-three years old, a lifelong 
Universalist and a member of Durden’s Memorial 
Church at Rutledge, Ga., died at his home near 
Warthen, Ga., Wednesday morning, Aug. 3. 

Mr. Sparks was born at the old homestead where his 
father lived and died, and spent his entire life there. 
He was a Mason, and was a strong believer in the 
doctrine and teaching of his church and lodge. 

Surviving are five sons, F. L., Marion M., John W., 
Ivy T., and Joseph C., two daughters, Mrs. R. L. 
Frazier and Mrs. R. F. Youngblood, and a number of 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Friday, Aug. 5, in 
Balerma Baptist Church, just across the line in Han- 
cock County, with the Masons of Hamilton Lodge 
in Sandersville and Revs. J. F. McCluney and R. J. 
Muncey, Baptist ministers, conducting the service. 
Interment was in the family lot in the church ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. Sparks was a subscriber to and a very attentive 
reader of the Leader and the Universalist Herald. 


Notices 


UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church wil! as usual join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug, 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 
10 tol. 

2 1e 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual conventions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in the 
Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, Oct. 3-6. The 
State Sunday School Association will begin its annual 
sessions on Monday afternoon, Oct. 3, ending on 
Tuesday evening with a banquet. The annual ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid will be held on Wednesday with 
the Friendship Luncheon at the noon hour. The 
annual Ministers’ Meeting will be held on Wednes- 


day. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
New York State Convention of Universalists will 
begin with the occasional sermon by Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, Brooklyn. The sessions will close with 
the Convention banquet in Hotel Martin. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
+I 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The forty-fourth annual sessions of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in the Universalist church at Biddeford, Maine, 
on Sept. 19, 1938. 

The meeting is held for the purpose of hearing 
reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, and 
transacting such other business as may come before it. 

For reservation address Mrs. Herbert S. Brayton, 
45 South Street, Biddeford, Maine. 

Dora S. Wish, Secretary. 
ry: 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the letter of transfer of Robert Sheridan 
Miller from Pennsylvania, Mr. Miller having re- 
moved to Omaha, Nebraska, within the jurisdiction 
of the Central Committee. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
x x 


UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 
Sermons at Murray Grove 


Aug. 28. “The Experienced Minister Speaks,’’ 
Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 4. ‘‘Murray Grove Speaks,” Rev. Robert 
Tipton, minister of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia. 

eS 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE 


The annual Leadership Training Institute will 
be held at Murray Grove over Labor-Day week-end 
Sept. 2-4. William E. Gardner will serve as dean, 
and the faculty will include Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Rey. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, and Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey. The Sunday morning preach- 
er will be Rev. Robert Tipton. Rates for the time 
of the Institute will be $3.00 with an additional 
registration fee of $1.00. Those wishing to remain 
through Labor Day afternoon, to share the annual 
sessions of the Murray Grove Young People’s As- 
sociation, will be charged an additional $2.00. For 
reservations write Miss Louisa Magraw, Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, New Jersey. 


REOPENING DAY 
- Post Cards 


This design can be used for any grade in 
any school, anywhere. A Bible text will be 
found on the design side and a general in- 
vitation is printed on the address side. — 

Price $1.25 per 100 
Sold in any quantity 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


+ « « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “‘hotel room” reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 


Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


‘VEN P 
Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


The Lodge BI BLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Subscribe NOW ! 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished— No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Runnmg Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. . 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADEl, 
52 issues for $2.50 


DURING the summer months, 


due to absence of student guests, 
rooms at BETHANY UNION 
are available for women visiting 
Boston. Rates are $1.25 per day, 
or $7.00 per week. Write or tele- 
phone for information to Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 
Telephone: Commonwealth 9078. 


Winifred E. Spear, Supt. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Fall Semester begins September 21 


Freshmen Received September 15 


On the foundation of a Liberal Education 
Courses are offered Useful to Those Who 
Seek the Professions or a Business Career. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


TUFTS 


COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions , . » Progressive 


curriculum 4+ Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists »+« Carries 


on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W’. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

The small boy was taking part in Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises. He was only seven 
years old and recited so well that he was 
encored. 

‘Well, Harry, and how did you get on?” 
asked his proud father when he returned 
home. 

“Why, I thought I had done it all right,”’ 
replied Harry, “but they made me do it 


again.’’—Montreal Star. 
* * 


A young woman who came to Columbia ~ 


to take her degree of doctor of philosophy 
married her professor in the middle of the 
second year. 

When she announced her engagement, 
one of her friends said: “But, Margaret, 
I thought you came up here to get your 
Phy Dea 

“So I did,” agreed Margaret, “but I had 
no idea I would get him so soon.”—EHz- 
change. 

*x x 

This column wishes to expose a case of 
deception. 

A Mound Street woman is going about 
saying that when she returned home from 
a week’s visit she found that her dear 
husband had all the dishes washed. 

The fact is, he used $8 worth of paper 
plates, and burned them in the furnace.— 
Carl Brown in Atchison ( Kan.) Globe 

er 

The teacher was explaining the law of 
gravitation, and how it prevented people 
from falling off the earth. 

“Please, sir,’ said one pupil, ‘‘what 
kept them on the earth before this law was 
passed?’’—Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Baseball Fan (boasting): ‘I’ve seen 
these teams play so often I can tell the 
score of this old ball game before it starts.” 

Novice: “All right then, what is it?” 

Baseball Fan: “‘Nothing to nothing— 
before it starts.”’—Hachange. 

* * 

Girl Aspirant (at audition): ‘‘Of course, 
you must understand that my voice is 
not very high.” 

Producer: “‘That’s all right—neither is 
the salary.” —Exchange. 
* * 

A Western college is conducting a sur- 
vey to ascertain what percent of married 
persons are unhappy. Doesn’t any one 
ever worry about the unhappily unmarried? 
—Washington Post. 

* * 

One of the discouraging things con- 
nected with this work is to find most of the 
clever things have been written before 
we can get around to thinking of them.— 
Toledo Blade. 

* * 

“Mother, may I go out and play?” 

“What! With those holes in your 
clothes?” 

“No, with the girl next door.’—Hr- 
change. 
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Trending into Maine . 
Kenneth Roberts 


The Citadel ae. 
A. J. Cronin 


The Yearling . . . 
Margaret K. Rawlings 


Action at Aquila . . 
Hervey Allen 


On Gilbert Head (Maine Days) 
Elizabeth Etnier 


The Self You Have to Live With 
Winfred Rhoades 


New England Guide Books . . 


For the Younger Readers 
Child’s :-Grace” 2° -¢ (0% 


Ernest Claxton 
Illustrated by Harold Burdekin 


A Summer Book for the Family 


$4.00 


2.50 


Ze 


2.50 


$1.50 


10c., plus postage 3c. 


(Similar to the Lenten Booklet 
“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls”) 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


